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As far as I know, Mr. Hamilton Holt, in compiling his book, 
has struck an absolutely untrodden path in the field of literature. 
I have not seen anything so interesting or suggestive for years as 
itis. The thing that he has done-is so satisfactory, so thoroughly 
well done, and withal so easy a thing to do, that the reader 
wonders why he himself did not do it long ago. We all have felt 
the same uneasy grudge against Edison or Marconi or any other 
successful. discoverer of everyday wonders to which we ourselves 
have been stupidly blind. | 
+ REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
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EDUCATION 
Connecticut 


Miss Linda Hall’s School tor Girls 
For boarding and day pupils seven to fourteen years of 
age. Number limited. r New York. 
: South Norwalk, Conn. 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. Offers a healthful, happy 
home with the best advantages for study and recreation. 














Boxwood Manor School oi tro. cn. 
College Preparatory and Elective Courses. Music and Art 
under direction of itdoor Co-ordinate 
with 8t. on ’ 8. 
Griswold, Patroness. Miss Ida Tebbetts, Principal. 





District of Columbia 





THE FLORENCE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS : 

Regular and elective coursés. Cee reemneey work a 
specialty. Music, Art, Elocution. Address MRS. M. ALLEN 
MARTINDELL, 2401 Massachusetts Ave., Washington. 





_ WASHINGTON, D. O©., Lafayette Square 


Opposite 

HAMILTON INSTITUTE the 
ae: aarrmomsccn (White 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal/ House 





Florida 


ROLLINS COLLEGE “32 
eee cate: Oates College, | Soren Oars Le meey Lm neg BY Fine dna, Do 
si pxPennen perfect climate ‘alt field RFE ease 


Illinois 














Illinois, Woodstock, near Chicago. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. soth year. An ideal a eohoel 


boys of the public school age. Located in most elevated town 4 
lll, No serious sickness in fifty years. We educate the whole boy. 
Send for prospectus, and come and see us. NOBLE Prin. 








Indiana 


Tri-State College of Engineering (n7rue) 


Electrical and Mechanical Engineering. 95 per week covers 
school expenses. Address L. M. Syurr, A.M., , Angola, Ind. 








Massachusetts 


SEDGWICK i910; 327 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 

A Home School among’ ‘‘the Berkshires,’’ pocpeting 
College or Business. Pupils are pa of “tant 
faroily, and receive constunt personal attention. 
habits and manly, Christian character are the chief a’ 
Pupils carefully selected and fom limited. Courses "ot 
study not rigid, advancement de — for oe atuiwiae = oe. 
Good gymnasium and ample fac — ‘or FE. out-door games 
and sports under careful supervisi 

az. VAN LENWEP, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. Samuaz V. A.M., D.D., President. 
and Endowe 


Sagine oe 
and others. Art 














4 and ; 
miles of Boston. For 
TON SEMINARY, Norton, 








Mount Ida Schoo 


lf you would like to give your daughter the ad- 
vantages of a year in one of the best schools in 
New England, near Boston, send for illustrated 
catalogue which tells all about this school. Col- 
lege preparatory and advanced courses for High 
School graduates. 


Address: 


57 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS, 





New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER | 
ACADEMY 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views, addrest 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire, 


New Jersey 


Bordentown-on-the-Delaw 
SOuDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE | 
success: men— 
uy, College and —— py 


Adirondacks. Cata 
H. Late, A.M., Ae ba Maj. 
Commandant. 


New York 


as Theological Seminary. 


The next term opens September 1 “<n 

S nm. addecs by Rev. Janes &. Raw, D.D., Prie 
sor of Biblical Criticism. The Seminary ‘ain at al 
for the Christian ministry. Open to cb 
denominations. Ful) oo in 
+ ce — and all other depart 
Location -ideal information and _ catalogue 

PRESIDENT ‘GEORGE B. STEWART, 

Auburn, N. Y. 


The Mackenzie School 


Lower School, Boys 9g to 13. 
Upper School, Boys 13 and Older. 
Careful preparation Boag Begs on University. 




















T 
se James C. Macxkenziz, 
Wyatt W. Rampart, Ph.D., 





ST. PAULS SCHOQL 


Eighteen miles from New York 
and the Ses, Tis object oe 
hasan efficient ‘sa 


ite hepwimming 2 ~ 


facility for the Ryan development of the students. Visit 
= - Master. 
FRED’K L. GE,“D.C.L., Head- 
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INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Re-opens ag 15th, 1906 
Compxeuanetve, rescri 
courses in al departments of 
music, Getalogne from 
The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 











NEW YORK, Hartwick Seminary. 


Hartwick Seminary preparatory schools ia, Ne nat 
fe ag water supply, and moderate 


Send for catalog. J. G. TRAVER, D. D. Principal. 


ROANOKES? COLLEGE, 


Courses for Degrees ; _—, Course. “French 
a 


: “seal 
= panish taught.’ Library 28,000 volumes. 
jix Churches; no bar-rooms. Expenses 
Catalogue free. Address The President, Salem, Va. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


AND EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN iStxner 


AGENCY 
TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, TUTORS, GOVERNESSES, PROPERTY 
1855-1906 3 Bast 14th St., New York City 
Joux O. RooKWELL, Proprietor. 











SCHOOL AGENCY 





72nd year opens Oct, ist, 1906. 
g Classes, sessions a 
3. 


Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec., Washington Square, N. Y. 





St. Margaret’s School for ne Bi 
A high-class residential and Ags 
New, ae re building specially designed for school; 


rtment, Music, 


yy eo 
UNTER, ay ES No. -14 Fifth 


GEORGE DICKSON, M.A. 
48 & 50 W. Fitty-fourth rh eitte Sth & 6th Aves.). 


Voice Culture, 





Pennsylvania 





Pennsylvania, Mercersburg. 


WERCERSBURG ACADEMY. For Boys. College Preparatory Courses. 
Personal interest taken, with aim to inspire in 
lofty ideals of scholarship, sound judgment and Christen 
catalogue address WILLIAM MANN 
IRVINE, Ph. D. nt. 


ARE YOU GOING TO SCHOOL ? 
Write for information; be explicit; Do peg ig: pat rd 


advantages. SCHOOL AGENOY, 00, “1H, Park 





SON G=POEMS 45s. Wii 


eae and 
POPULAR MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 687 Enterprise ., Chicago 
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180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, . - . Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Matered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Qne Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
He to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.66 

a@ year extra. 

Order for the change of ean address should he received 
ome week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addr envelo; 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsi le 
for their retarn. Authors sbould preserve a copy. 








Wisconsin 


WAYLAND ACADEMY £22 23ers 


; APPILIATED WITH THB UNIVERSITY or cat cmcaaD 
buildi Gymnasium 


Expense 
in., Beaver ~y & Wis, 





jon in 
. Address Epwi P. Brown, 





Virginia 
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it hisag ti 
pet Ee amy Pt on 


Studios, 935 Broadway, New York 














RAWLINGS INSTITUTE 


Chestettooysiie 

A select school for young ladies. = faculty, beauti- 
Scenery, and ney ~ climate 

edvantages in Music, Art my Cees Saree, pnt 

antages in ution, an 
Cire Next session will OPEN SEPT. ‘oth. 
or catalogue, 3 
HENRY WISE TRIBBLE, President 
Expenses, $225.00 to $350.00 








MONUMENTS 


In GRANITE, STONE and MARBLE, erected in 
any part of the country. Send for photographs of 
work recently executed. 


J. & R. LAMB, 23, 25, 27 Sixth Ave., New York 
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LET US READ 


for you; we read 4,000 papers and magazines, including 
all the- standard publications of the world and deliver 


promptly clippings on any topic under the sun—Personal, 


Literary, Commercial, etc. We preserve files and supply 
back numbers. Send for handsome booklet. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, INC. 


BUREAU OF PRESS CLIPPINGS, 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Sydney 











THE THOUSAND | 
ISLANDS 


are more attractive than ever this sea- 
son. The New York Central Lines 
Four-Track Series No. 10, “The St. 
Lawrence River from ‘the Thousand 
Islands to the Saguenay,” contains the 
finest map ever. made Of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by George 
H. Daniels, Manager, General Adver- 
tising Department, Grand Central Sta- 


tion, New York. ‘ The 


Wilso 


ng Partition << 


and / NEN 


“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., N. Y. 


to new and old aw. Used 
in over pose Ch es and 
Public Buildings. Mention Tu 
Inpzrenpent for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling 
Steel Shutters. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. GO. 
5 West 29th Street, New York. 

















NEW ENGLAND 


VACATION RESORT 





COUNTRY PROPERTY 


mor residencers hiheet pointes MANTUCKET ISLAND 
between Siasconset village and Sankoty lighthouse. Easy terms. 


Apply J. ©. STIRLING, Rockville, Conn., or W. B. GARDNER, 
Siasconset. 


Fa and su Homes. Best 
VERMONT vies pede a 
Desk 6, Burlington, ‘ . ~~ 











HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334 Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


fares. 


Crouch & 
| Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 


688 Broadway, 
723 Sixth Avenvwe. 


Wardrobe Trunks 











WM. TAYLOR & SON, Preps. 
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$25 
Colorado... 


Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo 


From-Chicago, tickets on sale August 
7th and 21st, September 4th, and: daily 
September 18th . to 22nd, inclusive. 
Liberal return limit. 
$30 round trip from Chicago. every 
day to September 30th, with return 
limit October 31st. 
Correspondingly low rates from all 
points east of Chicago. 


Two splendid fast trains daily over 


the only double track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
@ NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


The ‘Colorado Special,” only one night - 
Chicago to Denver. 

All agents sell tickets via this line. Write at 
once for booklets, maps and full information 


to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 











“The Forest Clenand Radium Spring” HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


White Mountains of New Hampshire. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A select family Hotel, catering to those who appreci- . 
te a cool, restful spot; pure air, pine woods, a good EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
table, courteous attention, and The Purest Spring Water 


on Earth. Booklet for the asking. SUMMER HOMES 
~ __™ THE FOREST GLEN,” No. Conway, N. H. In Green Hills of Vermont and am Cham piain. 


ASTON SANIT Anton New trains between’ Bostom, New 


Vermont points. As good 
150 page eee age qa > mailed Cae cal on receipt of 


“4 sapecienee; J a br 7 nmey 
Hlietowny N Ee before de- w. vy. E CCEESTON zy P. A., Central Ver- 
ing. M. D., Easton, Pa. ee... . 2 385 Broadway, New 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S 


ROUND THE 
WORLD TOURS 


(Traveling Eastward or Westward) 
and including, at option, in addition to 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Malay, Burma, and India— 
Siam, Java, Annam, Tonquin, Corea, Peking, 
and the Great Wall of China, 
with extensions to 
Egypt, the Nile, Palestine, Greece, and Turkey 
sé an 1906-1907. 160 pp. 

FALL TOURS BY MAIL FREE 
(New Edition) “ Everything 
EUROPE the Best” 


If interested, write us 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


25 Union Square, New York 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
306 Washington Street, Boston 
Park Bullding, Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 








Waterproofed Linen 





The most economical and durable 
Collars and Cuffs known. 
Look exactly like ordinary linen. 
Absolutely impervious to moisture. 
Cannot wilt— cannot fray. 
No matter how soiled, you can 
clean them in a moment with 
a damp cloth. 
In all the up-to-date styles. 
At collar shops or of us. 
Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
25 Waverly Place - New York 








The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impai:ed 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp Cxi:micaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














IDLE MONEY &% 


SHOULD EARN 





If you have funds aed a idle or money 
that is“earning but these funds 
invested with the bo bec "Savings and 
Loan Co. may be made to earn 5% per 
year for you and be free from all dangers 
of speculation. 


YOUR SAVINGS ALWAYS 
SUBJECT TO YOUR CONTROL 


Available whenever you desire. Start an 
account at any time, withdraw at your 
pleasure. No forfeiture of earnings, as we 
reckon profits for each day funds are leit 
with us. Remitted by check pee or 
semi-annually or compounded preferred. 


Patrons in every 





Established 13 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 








State—some doubtless 
in. your locality 
whom we are privi- 
leged to refer you. 


UNDER SUPERVISION 
WEW YORK BANKING DEPT. 
Write for full 

particulars. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 
19 Times Building 
Broadway. New York 
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Survey of the World 


of . At the close of an ex- We favor the reciprocity inaugurated by 
Mien and citing factional contest, Blaine, advocated by McKinley and Roose- 
ational Topics Gov, Albert. B. Cum- velt, and recognized in Republican platforms 


mins, of lowa, was nominated for re- Tad sa h hai 
election, by the Republicans, on the Ist, 4 ge asian a ey ee 
receiving 993 votes, against 603 for % netwed Sais apnech Chet oe ee 
George D. Perkins, and 104 for $. W. _ Tent by a serious factional quarrel.” He 
Rathbun. Governor Cummins, whose argued against attempting to ‘cure the 
public addresses have made him widely ore gee the mma , oy brags 
known as an advocate of tariff revision, . ti ry ayn sage te be = ° 
had not made this the leading issue of nad cee ay Was Grecian | Uy apne 
his canvass, but had urged the enactment and hisses, and the hissing was continued 
of a primary law and had opposed rail- for five minutes———Senator Dick, of 
way influence in ‘politics. Mr. Perkins Ohio, called upon the President last week; 
had the support of what is called the con- and afterward said: 


: : “It would be practically impossible for the 
servative element, the railroads and the ciititn Congress to Yevise the tariff; and, 


opponents of tariff revision, the latter be- besides, it would be decidedly bad politics. 
ing represented in the canvass by Secre- There has never been an exception to the rule 
tary Shaw. There are indications that a that when a political party controlling Con- 


: : gress has undertaken to revise the tariff two 
Set cama hgers at relating to fol years before a national election, it has failed 
posed contests over delegates and to the tg elect its candidates at that election. How- 


platform. Governor Cummins appears to - ever, we must at the proper time recognize 
have accepted a tariff platform not in ac- and deal with the sentiment which demands a 
cord with the views which he has so often ‘¢vision of certain schedules. ? 
emphatically expressed. It is as follows: ——Owing to current , Speculation cons 
“We are uncompromisingly in favor of the C¢Tning Secretary Taft’s attitude toward 
American system of protection. Duties on an appointment ta the Supreme Court, 
foreign imports should not be levied for rev- some weight is attached to the statement 
promote “our domestic interests, enlarge our Of Justice Brewer, in a published inter- 
foreign markets, secure sacra dB 5g rices VICW, that he thinks, “tho_not speaking 
for the products of our factories and farms as one with authority, that Mr. Roosevelt 
and maintain a superior scale of wages and is pushing forward Secretary Taft as his 
standard of living for American labor. Wise guccessor.” He warmly commends the 


and unselfish tariff laws. maintained in the in- : 
terests of the general welfare, equally op- ¢ctetary, who, he says, is a remarkable 


posed to foreign control and domestic mo- man and would make a great President. 
nopoly, are esséntial to our commercial and It is announced that the Secretary will 
ce aks ge ae — rest all in- assist Congressman Littlefield by 
equalities in the tariff schedules which inevi- : : : : 

tably arise from changing industrial and com- speeches 2 Maine, thus appearing ™ 
mercial conditions should be adjusted from Opposition to organized labor, which, as 
time to time, and, condemning without re- represented by Mr. Gompers and others, 
ae A sary orn the protective. sys” is striving to prevent Mr. Littlefield’s 

» we avor suc reasonabDie an imely * s 

changes as will keep the tariff in harmony re-election. The new primary law of 
with our industrial and commercial progress. Illinois was tested on the 4th. So far as 
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candidates for the office of United States 
Senator were concerned, the votes were 
merely expressions of preference. Sen- 
ator Cullom (a candidate for re-election) 
defeated ex-Governor Yates———On the 
31st ult. the Pope received certain 
American pilgrims conducted by Bishop 
Gabriels, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., who de- 
livered the following message intrusted 
to him by President Roosevelt : 

“Tell the Pope that I send him my profound 
regards. I have tried to treat Protestants and 
Catholics alike, as my recent appointments 
show. 
This republic will stand for many a century. 
I expect that there will be Catholic presidents 
as well as Protestant. I trust that they all will 
treat each other as I have tried to do.” 
Responding, the Pope expressed great 
love for the United States and high es- 
teem for the President, saying that one 
reason for the growth of Catholicism in 
the United States was the liberty which 
the Church had enjoyed under every Ad- 
ministration, and was enjoying in a spe- 
cial manner under that of Mr. Roosevelt. 
——It is said that upon the retirement 
of Attorney-General. Moody, Secretary 
Bonaparte will succeed him, and that 
George Von L. Meyer, now Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, will enter the Cabinet 
as Secretary of the Navy. 


] 


Mr. Bryan wrote to Judge 
Owén P. Thompson, of 
Jacksonville, Ill., on the 
17th ult., asking him to say to Roger C. 
Sullivan that he (Mr. Bryan) requested 
him to give up the office of National 
Committeeman from Illinois, in the in- 
terest of harmony. When Mr. Sullivan 
refused to resign, Judge Thomson pub- 
lished Mr. Bryan’s letter, a part of which 
was as follows: 

“Mr. Sullivan’s presence on the committee 
contradicts all that we can say in the party’s 
behalf. His corporate connections would 
harm the party far cco his power to aid it, 
but this could be left for some future con- 
vention to deal with if he were actually the 
choice of the Democrats of Illinois. The fact, 
however, that he holds his office by a fraud 
and against the express wishes of a majority 
of the delegates to the State convention makes 
it impossible for honest Democrats to associ- 
ate with him as a member of the committee.” 
Mr. Bryan also sent a message to the 
Democrats of Illinois, advising them to 
demand the resignation of Sullivan, “one 


Mr. Bryan’s 
Activity 


I will try to perpetuate this policy.- 
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of the leaders in the high crimes and 
misdemeanors committed against the 
Democracy of Illinois.” Mr, Sullivan, in 
his reply, says that Mr. Bryan is mis- 
taken and wrong again, as he was in his 
silver policy and the Bennett will con- 
troversy. He-got his office, he adds, by 
a vote of 49 to 5, which was confirmed 
by the national convention; and the 
fundamental principles of the party “do 
not include recognition of political czar- 
dom.” All this recalls the contest in the 
national convention of 1904, when Mr. 
Bryan, speaking earnestly for a minority 
report, opposed the seating of the Hop- 
kins-Sullivan delegates from Illinois, 
and was beaten by a vote of 647 to 299, 
which disclosed his weakness as a candi- 
date for the nomination. Last week’s 
primary elections gave Sullivan control 
of the Democratic party in Chicago, and 
will probably prevent a renomination of 
Mayor Dunne. Prominent Demo- 
crats in Indiana are urging Mr. Bryan 
to use His influence to procure the resig- 
nation of Thomas Taggart,, chairman of 
the National Committee, whose alleged 
connection with a gambling house at 
French Lick Springs has been involved 
in legal proceedings. The opinions of 
Richard Croker concerning Mr. Bryan 
have been published at considerable 
length. They are wholly favorable. Mr. 
Croker admires Mr. Bryan’s sincerity 
and hatred of corruption, believing him 
to be “deeply solicitous for the welfare 
of the poor,” who have been “grossly 
discriminated against by the laws facili- 
tating the accumulation of great fortunes 
by men who have not earned them.” 
These remarks are the subject of sar- 
castic editorial comment in papers that 
have criticised Mr. Croker’s rule in New 
York and the manner in which his own 
fortune was accumulated. 
a 
At a special meeting 
pene Regent of the Pan-American 
Congress, held in his 
honor, on the 31st ult., Secretary Root 
delivered a long address which has ex- 
cited much favorable comment in South 
America and elsewhere. “I bring from 
my own country,” said he, “a special 
greeting to. our older sisters in the civil- 
ization -of America.” We were all en- 
gaged, he continued, in working out the 
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same problem of popular self-govern- 
ment, and it was a difficult task. Capac- 
ity for self-government did not come to 
man by nature; it was an art to be 
learned. The requisite knowledge, wis- 
dom, self-control, respect for law, con- 
sideration for the opinions and interests 
of others, and subordination of personal 
interests to the public good, must be 
sought by slow and patient effort. We 
were all conscious of shortcomings in 
our own lands, yet no student of our 
times could fail to see that not America 
alone, but the whole civilized world, was 
swinging away from the old govern- 
mental moorings and intrusting the fate 
of civilization to the capacity of the pop- 
ular mass fo govern. The world was 
making substantigl progress toward 
more perfect popular self-government : 
“Nowhere is this progress more marked than 
in Latin “America. Out of the wreck of In- 
dian fighting, race conflicts, and civil wars, 
strong and stable governments have arisen. 
Peaceful succession in accord with the gs 
will has replaced the forcible seizure of power 
permitted by the people’s indifference. Loyalty 
to country, its peace, dignity and honor have 
risen above the partisanship of individual lead- 
ers. The rule of law supersedes the rule of 
man. Property is respected, the fruits of en- 
terprise are secured, individual liberty is re- 
spected, continuous public policies are followed 
and the national faith is held sacred. This 
progress has not been equal everywhere, but 
there has been progress everywhere. The 
movement is in the right direction, and it is 
not exceptional.” 
But these results had not been accom- 
plished, nor was progress to be contin- 
ued, by national isolation. With nations, 
as with individual men, intercourse and 
association were the correction of the 
egotist. In promoting mutual inter- 
change and assistance, all the American 
republics were engaged i in the same great 
task. He understood it to be the func- 
tion of this conference that not one, but 
all of the countries should benefit the 
others. Some advance might be made 
toward the complete rule of justice and 
peace among nations in lieu of force and 
wat. The association of so many emi- 
nent men, leaders of opinion in their own 
s, must result in friendship of in- 
estimable value. Temperate and kindly 
discussion of matters of common interest 
would disclose common sympathy and 
aim, and dissipate misunderstanding. 
beneficent results the Government 
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and the people of the United States 
greatly desired : 


“We wish no victories but those of peace, no 
territory except our own, and no sovereignty 
except sovereignty over ‘ourselves, which we 
deem independence. The smallest and weakest 
member of the family of nations is entitled to 
the respect of the greatest empire, and we 
deem the observance of that respect the chief 
guarantee of the weak against the oppression 
of the strong. We neither claim nor desire 
rights; privileges, or powers we do not freely 
concede to every American republic. We wish 
to increase our prosperity, expand our trade, 
and grow in wealth and wisdom, but our con- 
ception of the true way to accomplish this is 
not to pull down others and profit by their 
ruin, but to help all our friends to common 
prosperity and to growth, that we may all be- 
come greater and stronger together. 

“Within a few months for the first time the 
recognized possessors of every foot of soil on 
the American continent can be, and I hope will 
be, represented with acknowledged rights as 
equal sovereign States at the great World’s 
Congress at The Hague. This will be the 
formal and final acceptance of the declaration 
that no part of the American continent is to 
be deemed subject to colonization. Let us 
pledge ourselves to aid each other in the full 
performance of the duty to humanity that this 
accepted declaration implies, so in timie the 
weakest and most unfortunate of our republics 
may come to march with equal step with the 
stronger and more fortunate. Let us unite in 
creating, maintaining, and making effective all 
American, public opinion, whose power and in- 
fluence may prevent international wrong and 
forever preserve our countries from the bur- 
dens of such armaments as are massed behind 
the frontiers of Europe, and’so bring us ever 
nearer the perfection of ordered liberty. Thus 
will come security, prosperity, production, 
trade, wealth, learning, arts, and happiness.” 


Mr. Root sailed from Rio on the 3d for 
Santos and ports further south. During 
his visit in Rio many extraordinary en- 
tertainments were given in his honor by 
the President, Foreign Minister Branco 
and others. For one of these the furni- 
ture had been imported at great expense, 
and Mr. Root rode in a carriage built at 
a cost of $12,000 for his use on this 
occasion. Among the President’s gifts 


, to Mrs. Root at the time of her departure 


were a large diamond and a casket full 
of rare coins. 
ed 


‘ There was a move- 
oe sca ment in the State 
Legislatures a few 
months ago for a reduction of railwa 
passenger rates by law. In Ohio, a bill 
making the maximum rate 2 cents a mile 
was passed. A similar bill had consid- 
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erable prs 29 in Pennsylvania, and the 
Attorney-General of that State brought 


suit against the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Company because it persisted in requir- 
ing a deposit of $10 whenever it sold, for 
$20, a book of tickets for 1,000 miles. 
This suit is pending. On the 31st ult. 
this company announced its purpose to 
reduce its one-way passenger rate east 
of Pittsburg and Erie to a maximum of 
2} cents a mile, and to sell, after Sep- 
tember Ist, mileage books for the same 
territory: at $20, without requiring a de- 
posit, these books to be available for any 
holder. Use of the old books is confined 
to the purchaser. The reduction of one- 
way local rates is said to average about 
I5 per cent., altho thru rates to certain 
competitive points do not now exceed 2$ 
cents per mile. For passage from New 
York to Washington the charge will be 
reduced from $6.50 to $5.70. Vice-Presi- 
dent Thayer says that the reduction has 
been under consideration for a year; and 
that improved facilities, with the con- 
struction of separate lines for freight 
trains, have enabled the company to 
handle a larger passenger traffic at lower 
prices. Probably the attitude of the peo- 
ple and of the political parties in the 
State has not been overlooked. Each of 
the three parties—the Republican, the 
Lincoln Republican and the Democratic 
—demands legislation making the pas- 
senger rate 2 cents. Some representa- 
tives of these parties say that the reduc- 
tion to 24 cents will not restrain them 
from promoting legislation for a 2 cent 
rate. The Reading Company gives no- 
tice that it will "meet the Pennsylvania’s 
reduction; the Baltimore & Ohio must 
make a similar reduction upon at least a 
part of its system; and thru rates to the 
West on other roads will be effected.—— 
The work of reducing passenger rates.on 
all branches of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford road to 2 cents a mile 
is in progress. President Ripley, of the 
Atchison, has issued an addréss to the 
people of Kansas, protesting against the 
agitation in that State for a 2 cent rate. 
His company, he says, in the last ten 
years has spent $17,000,000 in the State, 
in rebuilding and improving its lines, and 
the dividends in the same period have 
been only 28} per cent. for the preferred 
stock and 214 for the common. Many 


passenger trains are run at a loss in Kiin- 
sas, he asserts, and solely for the accoin- 
modation of the public. 


& 


Preparations have 
been made for a thoro 
presentation of the 
Government’s charges against the Stand- 
ard Oil Company before the grand jury 
whose sessions begin this week at Chi- 
cago. The combination known as the 
General Paper Company, which was 
prosecuted successfully by the Govern- 
ment, is winding up its affairs. Hay- 
ing inquired concerning the recent burn- 
ing of two Burlington freight cars, said 
to have been full of rebate records, on 
an obscure siding near Greeley Center, 
Neb., the Attorney-General of the State 
has directed the County Attorney to 
spare neither time nor expense in mak- 
ing an investigation. ——In Council 
Bluffs, where the price of ice has been 
raised by a combination to $14 a ton, a 
majority of the Aldermen have decided 
that the city must have a municipal ice 
plant. In Jacksonville, Fla., vigorous 
prosecution of the associated ice-dealers 


Trust and 
Rebate Questions 


has induced them to promise that their . 


combination shall be dissolved and that 
the price shall be reduced to a maximum 
of 25 cents per hundred weight. There- 
fore the prosecutions have been suspend- 
ed. The New York Aldermen, despair- 
ing of any. action by District Attorney 
Jerome (of New York County) have, by 
resolution, called upon the District At- 
torneys of Kings (Brooklyn), Queens 
and Richmond counties to proceed 
against those who control the supply of 
ice in the city. In Toledo Judge Bab- 
cock has sustained in every particular the 
action of Judge Kincaid (who sentenced 
the ice-dealers to be imprisoned), and 
has exonerated him with respect to the 
charges made by the ice-dealers’ counsel. 
Altho the dealers may avoid imprison- 
ment for some weeks to come, it is pre- 
dicted that eventually they will have to 
go to jail——Herbert Knox Smith, 
Commissioner Garfield’s assistant, says, 
in a published article, that, as a result of 
the recent official investigation, the secret 
discriminating rate granted to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company on freight from Whit- 
ing to East St. Louis has been canceled, 
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and that the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford and the Boston and Maine rail- 
road companies have discontinued the 
rates which practically excluded the inde- 
pendent oil companies from New England 
by giving great advantages to the Stand- 
ard’s shipments by water from its tide- 
water refineries to points on the coast, 
where low rates to inland markets could 
be obtained. 
- & 
The city government of 


Cuba and Havana has been recon- 


Porto Rico 


Mayor (a Liberal Nationalist) and all 
the Aldermen resigned, in anticipation of 
a request from President Palma that they 
should do so. Not long ago there was an 
attempt to procure a majority of Mod- 
erates in the Council by unseating several 
Liberal Nationalists, but Governor Nu- 
nez, the Liberal Nationalist leader, 
checked this movement by causing the 
Mayor to interpose with a veto. Resig- 
nations having cleared the way, a new 
Council was made, having a Moderate 
majority of three to one; and on the 3d 
this Council elected Julio Cardenas 
Mayor, to the great satisfaction of Presi- 
dent Palma, who regarded the old Coun- 
cil as incompetent and probably corrupt. 
It recently attempted to alienate the city’s 
slaughter-house fees for forty-five years 
to come (estimated at $8,000,000) in ex- 
change for a new abattoir which should 
revert to the city at the end of the term 
above mentioned. Two Aldermen and 
the City Clerk were recently arrested and 
are to be tried for selling their official in- 
fluence. A committee from the Isle 
of Pines, bearing complaints of Ameri- 
can settlers, is on its way to Washing- 
ton.——Minister Morgan, in a report to 
the State Department, estimates the value 
of British investments in Cuba at $100,- 
000,000 ($90,000,000 in railroads, $5,- 
000,000 in shipping, and $5,000,000 in 
real estate and various industries) ; while 
American investments amount to $120,- 
000,000. Canadian capital is represented 
by two banks, which have several 
branches and make long time loans on the 
sugar crop, cattle, etc., at rates ranging 
from 6 to 12 per cent. American man- 
wfacturers, he says, do not cater to the 
demands of the Cuban market, while the 
British strive to meet their customers’ 


structed. On the 3oth, the_ 
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wishes.——Under a new law $1,000,000 
a year is to be expended to encourage 
immigration, with ‘special reference to 
Spain, the Canaries, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Northern Italy. Planters 
are required to make contracts with the 
laborers who are brought at public ex- 
pense, and provision is made for induc- 
ing them to become permanent residents 
by enabling them to buy land ——Ho- 
bart S. Bird, now practicing law in New 
York, who for six years owned and 
edited in-San Juan, Porto Rico, a paper 
called the News, has brought suit, in New 
York, for. $100,000 damages, against 
Governor Winthrop, ex-Governor Hunt. 
Attorney-General Sweet, ex-Attorney- 
General Harlan, Secretary Post, Justice 
McLeary, and others in Porto Rico, al- 
leging that they conspired to persecute 
him, ruin his business, and drive him 
from the island, making him defendant in 
fifty-nine libel suits, slandering him, in- 
ducing ruffians to kill his city editor, etc. 
All this was done, he asserts, maliciously 
and to prevent an exposure of these offi- 
cers’ misconduct. 


a 


ae. Dominador Gomez, the 
Pe Yee labor leader who recent- 

ly assisted the Govern- 
ment in procuring the surrender of sev- 
eral prominent ladrone commanders, has 
been expelled from the workingmen’s 
union in Manila on the ground that. he 
served the Government as a spy. An 
attack upon General Wood was made last 
week by the Leavenworth (Kan.) Times, 
which asserted that he was drawing two 
salaries and was guilty of misconduct in 
connection with the purchase of supplies. 
The first charge was at once officially de- 
nied. Three days later there was given 
to the press the complaint of Captain Z. 
M. Koehler (whose wife is the daughter 
of the late owner and editor of the 
Leavenworth Times) against General 
Wood, who caused him to bé tried by 
court martial for intemperate language 
to his superiors. Captain Koehler has 
appealed to Secretary Taft, alleging that 
General Wood treated him unjustly. 
The controversy appears to have. grown 
out of a quarrel between Captain 
Koehler and Major Hugh C. Scott, each 
having preferred charges against the 
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other in relation to Major Scott’s admin- 
istration at Jolo. 


Three days before the 
The ‘Transvaal closing of the parlia- 

mentary session on Au- 
gust 4th, the Secretary of the Colonial 
Office, Winston Spencer Churchill, out- 
lined to the House of Commons the plans 
of the Government for a constitution for 
the Transvaal, in accordance with the 
report of the commission which has re- 
cently returned from South Africa. 
Every adult male twenty-one years old 
who has been a resident of South Africa 
for six months, except members of the 
British garrison, is to be entitled to a 
vote under a secret ballot law. There 
will be one member from each district, 
as proportional representation was novel 
and unpopular. The Transvaal Assem- 
bly will consist of 69 salaried members, 
elected for five years each. Either the 
English or Dutch language can be used 
for public business. The upper house 
will, for the present consist of 15 mem- 
bers appointed by the Crown. The con- 
stitution will prohibit Chinese contract 
labor. No more Chinese will be import- 
ed after November 15th. The basis of 
representation will be the population 
according to the census of 1904, giving 
32 members to the Rand, 1 to Krugers- 
dorp, 6 to Pretoria and 30 to the rest of 
the country. A similar constitution will 
soon be granted to the Orange Free 
State. Ex-Premier Balfour attacked the 
proposals of the Government as an auda- 
cious and hazardous experiment. The 
Dutch had not had time to forget their 
former independence and what they had 
suffered, and it was to ignore human 
nature to expect them to be loyal to 
Great Britain so soon after the war. 
Premier Campbell-Bannerman at once 
rose and denounced Mr. Balfour in im- 
passioned. language, declaring that he 
had never listened to a more unworthy, 
mischievous and unpatriotic speech. 
This was received with a storm of shouts 
of “Shame!” “Apologize!” and “With- 
draw!” from the Unionists, which 
drowned out the closing remarks of the 
Premier. A test vote was immediately 
taken and the Government was sup- 
ported by a vote of 316 to 83. 


The Italian steamer 
ee “Sirio,” from Geno. and 
bound for Buenos  yres, 
ran on a rock off Bajos Hormigas, near 
Palos, Spain, on the afternoon of August 
4, and a large number of lives were lost. 
The ship had a crew of 127 and carried 
700 or 800 passengers, mostly Italian and 
Spanish emigrants. Of these 348 Ital- 
ians, 40 Spaniards, 14 Arabs, 10 Aus- 
trians, 6 Orientals, and 129 of unknown 
nationality are known to have been saved, 
and possibly others were picked up by the 
ships which came to the rescue. The 
ship had left Barcelona, and Captain 
Paradi, in order to save time was cutting 
too close to the shore. As the bow 
struck on the rock the stern sank, and in 
a short time the boilers blew up and the 
whole vessel went under. The greatest 
disorder prevailed and the officers and 
crew were powerless. The emigrants 
fought each other with knives and guns 
to get life preservers and boats. One 
boat was leaving the vessel filled with 
passengers when it was attacked by an- 
other crowd of Italians and they were 
thrown into the water. Before they 
could get off a second group dislodged 
them by force. Women and children 
were trampled under foot and robbed of 
life preservers without mercy. The cap- 
tain attempted suicide, but was prevented 
and was rescued after going down with 
the ship. The Bishop of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, was drowned owing to some one’s 
snatching his life preserver from him. 
& 
: The outbreak of the sol- 
ilyg Henn diers in the fortress of 
© Sveaborg appears to have 
been part of a general revolutionary plan 
for simultaneous mutinies in the three 
great Russian strongholds — Sveaborg, 
which guards Helsingfors; Kronstadt, 
which guards St. Petersburg ; and Sevas- 
topol, which guards Odessa. ' The Gov- 
ernment suspecting the plot undertook to 
arrest two hundred of the Sveaborg gar- 
rison, and this precipitated a premature 
revolt. The sappers and torpedo men 
started the mutiny and were joined by 
séven companies of artillery. Four com- 
panies of infantry remained loyal and 
turned their fire upon their comrades. 
Two lieutenants took the side of the 
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mutineers, who were further reinforced 
by several hundred civilians from Hel- 
singfors, armed with rifles, among them 
one of the radical members of the late 
Duma. Sveaborg consists of seven 
small, rocky islands in the harbor of the 
capital of Finland, and all but one of 
these fell into the hands of the mutineers. 
This island, Nicolai, was, however, the 
main one and contained the food stores. 
Colonel Natafoff, who commanded the 
sapper battalion, was bayonetted and 
stoned to death and then thrown into the 
sea. The mutineers had both rapid-fire 

ns and 11-inch guns, and all Tuesday 
night and the following day the cannon- 
ading continued between the masked 
batteries of Sandhamm, which flew the 
red flag, and the loyal fortress of Nicolai, 
watched by thousands of people on Ob- 
servatory Hill. Many scattering shots 
reached the city, wounding among others 
a man sitting on the veranda of the yacht 
club and killing a servant girl. The sol- 
diers had been led to believe that the 
naval vessels in the harbor would take 
their side, but none 
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food and ammunition, some’of the muti- 
neers were willing to surrender and raised 
the white flag, but that part of the fortress 
which still flew the red turned its guns 
against them, and there was internecine 
strife during the evening. It is esti- 
mated that five or six hundred of the 
mutineers were killed. One of the re- 
bellious lieutenants was slain; the other 
surrendered. A boat put off from the 
islands loaded, with civilian revolutionist 
leaders trying to escape, but it was sunk 


-by the rapid-fire guns of the loyal Nicolai 


fortress. By midnight the Sveaborg 
mutiny was over. In the meantime all 
attempts to extend the revolt on the 
mainland had failed. On the morning 
of July 31st a party of revolutionary agi- 
tators from the city raised the red flag 
over the marine barracks at Skatudden 
and were supported by all the marines, 
They opened fire with machine guns 
from the third story on the torpedo boats 
and destroyers lying close to the shore 
and drove them out into the harbor, but 
from a safe distance they bombarded the 





of them did. Two 
battleships, the “Sla- 
va” and the “Czare- 
vitch,” were brought 
into action against 
Sveaborg, and bom- 
barded the mutinous 
forts from a dis- 
tance of fifty cable 
lengths. In the 
afternoon of August 
Ist the powder 
magazine on the 
island nearest Hel- 
singfors was blown 
up either by a shell 
from the ships or 
by their own care- 
lessness, and_ killed 
50 of the mutineers. 
The bombardment 
by the ships had 
torn great holes in 
the fortifications and 
the barracks of the 
men were cut to 
pieces. Disappoint- 
ed in their hopes of 
Support from the 
fleet and short of 
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Map of Helsingfors, Finland, showing the barracks of Sveaborg and Skatud- 
en, which were held by the mutineers. 
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barracks of Skatudden, which at the 
same time were attacked by Cossacks 
from the shore. They were captured be- 
fore night, and 110 marines and 11 civ- 
ilians taken prisoners. The Red Guard, 
the revolutionary organization of work- 
ingmen of Helsingfors, which took some 
part in the agitation resulting in the 
restoration of the liberties of Finland, 
called a general strike, but the order was 
not commonly obeyed. Captain Kock, 
the commander of the Red Guard, seized 


the Fredriksberg station, blew up the’ 


bridge and tore up the track leading to 
St. Petersburg for some‘ distance in or- 
der to prevent the troops which were be- 
ing hurried to Helsingfors from reach- 
ing that city. This precipitate action is 
said to have frustrated the plans of the 
revolutionary leaders in St. Petersburg, 
which was to draw away 4s, many troops 
as possible from the capital by méans of 
the demonstration at Sveaborg, so as to 
clear the way for a rising at St: Peters- 
burg. But it is to be qttestioned 
whether there was any such deep - laid 
strategy. All the risings seem to have 
been local and ill advised, and the Social 


Democratic and the Social Revolutionary 
parties are not at all in harmony. on 


tactics. The Finnish Diet, afraid to 
countenance any revolutionary move- 
ments for fear of losing their dearly 
bought liberties, passed a resolution call- 
ing upon the people to maintain:a strict 
neutrality and to preserve order. Cap- 
tain Kock and other leaders of ‘the Red 
Guard were arrested and the organiza- 
tion disbanded. The Government fre- 
ports its loss during the Sveaborg affair 
as I officer, 10 soldiers and 3 civilians 
killed and 75 persons wounded. 


J 


Following immediately 
upon the Sveaborg out- 
break a mutiny likewise 
premature and unsuccessful broke out 
among the sailors in the fortress of 
Kronstadt. Notified by a cipher tele- 
gram that the fleet at Sveaborg had mu- 
tinied and was sailing for Kronstadt, 
“where we hope to find friends, not 
foes,” the plan devised by the revolution- 
ary committee was at once put into action 
under the leadership of agitators, among 
whom were Socialist members of the 


The Mutiny 
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Duma. Just before midnight, Aucust 
Ist, the signal was given and the sailors, 
sappers and pioneers left their barracks 
with purpose of capturing Fort Con- 
stantine. The telegraph and telephone 
wires were cut and a squad was detailed 
to kill the officers. A train was seized 
and run on to the bridge connecting the 
mainland with Fort Constantine, the 
nearest of the islands. Here they seized 
the arsenal, expecting to be able to hold 
it for an indefinite time and make it the 
center of the revolution, but they found 
that the ammunition for the guns which 
bore upon the mainland had been re- 
moved, probably in anticipation of this 
event. The. artillerymen of Fort Con- 
stantine remained neutral, and made no 
opposition to the occupation of the fort 
by the sailors and other mutineers, who 
now numbered about 2,900. -The red 
flag of the revolution, bearing the words 
“Land and Liberty,” was hoisted from 
the ramparts. But a storming party was 
formed, composed of three grenadier 
regiments, which cleared the streets of 
Kronstadt of mutineers and mob, and 
then attacked the fort with two field 
guns.and three machine guns, whereupon 
the mutineers raised the white flag about 
five.o’clock in the morning. The civilian 
revolutionary leaders escaped in a boat 
to a steamer in the port. Drumhead 
court~martials were immediately held, 
and before noon several squads of the re- 
bellious marines had been shot. Six offi- 
cers had been killed and nine wounded 
in the outbreak———The Revolutionary 
Committee of St. Petersburg ordered a 
universal sttike in support of a.demand 
for a “Constituent Assembly with full 
powers elected by universal, direct, secret 
and equal suffrage”; but the workmen: 
showed great reluctance in obeying the 
order. About 70,000 did stop work for 
a time, but the railroads continued run- 
ning——-M. Hergenstein, a wealthy 
leader of the Constitutional Democrats 
in the Duma, of Jewish descent, was shot 
at his country home in Finland while 
walking with his wife and daughter. 
This is said to be the beginning of a pol- 
icy of reprisals by the “Black Hun- 
dreds,” or “Counter Terrorists,” who 
threaten to assassinate a liberal leadef 
for every Government official killed by 
the revolutionists. 





The Rural Delivery Service 


BY GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


PostMASTER GENERAL, 


ROM time to time publications ap- 
pear asserting that ever since the 
rural free delivery service was in- 

augurated certain named States have 
been discriminated against, and that it is 
now proposed to carry this discrimination 
further by discontinuing routes or chang- 
ing the service from daily to tri-weekly 
as the result of some 
new policy adopted 
by the Post Office 
Department. 

These statements 
have been repeated 
and enlarged upon 
during the debates 
in Congress. The 
misconception ap- 
pears to be wide- 
spread and should 
not be allowed to go 
uncorrected. That 
it is a misapprehen- 
sion, pure and sim- 
ple, I think can be 
clearly shown by 
facts of record. 
There has been no 
unjust discrimina- 
tion against any 
State or any sec- 
tion. Still less has 
there been any dis- 
position to permit 
political considera- 
tions to control in 
the establishment of 
the service. Whatever disparity may 
exist in the number of rural routes es- 
tablished in one section, as compared 
with other sections, arises from varying 
conditions, some of which are explained 
in the extracts from reports of agents of 
the Department that are given in this 
article. 

It is proper to bear in mind that for 
the first few years after its initiation as 
an experiment in 1897 the rural service 
was established without any fixed rules 
or regulations. The first formulated in- 
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structions were approved March 28th, 
IQ0I, requiring a patronage of one hun- 
dred families on a full route, the main- 
tenance of roads passable at all seasons 
of the year, and the erection of boxes ap- 
proved by the Department for the recep- 
tion of the mails. With the rapid in- 
crease of the annual expenditures for 
rural delivery from 
$49,999.71 in 1898, 
to $20,819,944.69 in 
1905, and the ac- 
ceptance by Con- 
gress of the rural 
service as a perma- 
nent branch of the 
postal administra- 
tion, no longer ex- 
perimental, the ne- 
cessity. for the 
adoption of more 
precise methods of 
administration be- 
came obvious and 
imperative. The an- 
nual appropriation 
for rural service 
now exceeds that 
provided for city 
free delivery; the 
number of carriers 
employed is great- 
er. Compliance 
with stringent re- 
quirements is exact- 
ed before free deliv- 
ery can be extended 
to cities. Sidewalks must be paved, 
streets named, houses numbered; yet 
even when all these conditions are ‘com- 
plied with, cities with less population 
than 10,000 or less than $10,000 annual 
gross receipts are denied the service. 
Advocates of unlimited and unre- 
stricted rural delivery say: “Put in the 
service first and wait for results; trust to 
time to educate the people up to its ap- 
preciation.” The injustice to the tax- 
payer who pays for both services—city 
and rural—of such a discrimination be- 
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tween the two services does not need 
demonstration. The Department has not 
sought to curtail or withdraw service 
from any community which has shown 
within reasonable time an approach to 
appreciation of its benefits. A supposi- 
titious case was put before Congress in 
the discussion of the Post Office Appro- 
priation Bill somewhat to this effect: A 
community in a territory in which 
were three small post offices, supplied by 
star route from a railway post office, had 
applied for and received rural delivery. 
Consequent thereon the subsidiary post 
offices and star route were discontinued. 
A number of persons living near the 
small post offices had been in the habit of 
sending for and receiving their letters 
and papers daily. When the rural deliv- 
ery was established they had a better ser- 
vice than they had been used to, but when 
it was discovered that the rural routes 
did not handle the requisite number of 
pieces of mail per month they were 
changed from a daily service to a tri- 
weekly service. Intelligent people living 
on these routes were thus deprived of 
their daily papers and daily mail. They 
could not now turn to their neighborhood 
post offices, because they had been dis- 
cdéntinued, and not being willing to give 
up their daily mail service they were 
forced to send to the railroad post office 
many miles from their homes. 

The answer to this proposition is that 
no such curtailment has occurred or 
could occur under any ruling established 
by the Department. No community 
where any considerable portion of the 
people had enjoyed daily service by star 


routes and post offices has been deprived. 


of rural service after it had once been 
established, without restoration of pre- 
viously existing facilities, or has had that 
service cut down from daily to tri-week- 
ly, nor is it likely that any such abridge- 
ment of service will be ordered under any 
regulations that may hereafter be 
adopted. It is the routes where people 
do not take daily newspapers and do not 
receive or dispatch daily mail, where, in 
fact, the petition for service has origi- 
nated not with the farmers, but with the 
man desiring the position of rural car- 
rier, that are mainly affected by the ad- 
verse inspection reports which are criti- 
cised as an attempt to deprive the farm- 
ers of the benefit of rural free delivery. 
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Tri-weekly service was established in 
South Dakota and other Western States 
where the farms are large and the houses 
far apart, in the very earliest days of 
rural free delivery, and that method of 
service is not confined to any particular 
section of the country. 

It is claimed that there are more ad- 
verse reports on rural free delivery peti- 
tions from certain sections in proportion 
to population than from other sections of 
the country. The following extracts, 
taken almost at random, from the adverse 
reports of rural agents detailed_to inves- 
tigate petitions, are quoted as samples 
upon which departmental action has been 
based, and as giving the reasons for the 
action recommended : 


(October 12th, 1905.) 

The prospective patrons on this route, taken 
as a whole, are a class of people who care little 
for the benefits of rural free delivery. This 
territory is more than twenty miles from a 
railroad in any direction. Many of the inhabi- 
tants, I was informéd by the man who drove 
me over the territory petitioning, have never 
seen a train of cars. The people, with few ex- 
ceptions are both poor and illiterate, 

This petition was gotten up by the postmaster 
with a view to increasing his cancellations. 
The petition was circulated by a man whose 
object was to get the position of carrier, should 
the department establish the route. 

The roads are wood roads and neighborhood 
paths about one-half the distance. The people, 
in many instances, had to have it explained to 
them just what rural free delivery is. The 
applicant for carrier said, after he assured 
them that it would cost them nothing and that 
there would be no “box tax,” as they called it, 
they were willing to sign the petition. 


(January 20th, 1906.) 

This route was planned and the petition cir- 
culated by a man who keeps a store and lives 
at the proposed distributing point, and whose 
only interest, as he told me himself, was the 
possibility of getting the position of carrier if 
the route were established, I am of the opinion 
that the names appearing on this petition were 
put there more thru his solicitation than from 
any desire on the part of the families desig- 
nated for the benefits of the rural service. _ 

The majority. of the families to whom this 
route would extend service are of the poor 
tenant class. It is a conservative estimate to 
say that not more than fifteen per cent. are 
land owners. One-half the houses counted 
during the drive over the territory have but 
one room. Some of the houses did not even 
have a window. Most of the country is boggy 
and swampy. Only a small tract here and 
there is dry enough for cultivation. Seventy- 
five per cent. of these people have not the 
money with which to purchase the necessities 
of life, let alone money for approved m 
boxes, subscriptions for newspapers and post- 
age stamps. 
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(November 20th, 1905.) 

This route as petitioned for is 25.3 miles in 
length. More than half of the 144 families 
named were not in sight from the road. ‘The 
majority of the houses in sight are nothing 
more than, single room cabins made of logs 
and chinked with mud, A number of them do 
not even have a window. The man driving 
me remarked in casual conversation that he 
supposed one-half of these people had never 
owned a lamp. In explanation, he stated that 
they either went to bed by dark or used the 
open fireplaces for what light they needed. 

(October 1, 1905.) 


Many of the people in this section are not in 
favor of rural free delivery, and say the peti- 
tion was signed to oblige the man who carried 
it around, and some of the signers were just 
as quick to sign the ranonstance against the 
route only a few days after.. There are few 
schools in this section. It is stated by the 
most intelligent persons and verified by in- 
formation received from postmasters and other 
officials, that a fair estimate of the people on 
this route who.cannot read and write is be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent. 

The people are satisfied with their present 
mail service, and most of them agree that a 
rural free delivery route would simply give 
some man a job witha good salary, and this is 
about my size-up of the situation. The amount 
of mail handled at the proposed distributing 
point on the day of my investigation was five 
letters, four newspapers and one registered let- 
ter, and this the postmaster informed me will 
fully cover the average. The amount of mail 
handled daily at all the post offices on the route 
will not amount to 25 pieces, and the cancella- 
tions of the four offices will hardly amount to 
$100.00 per annum. 

The roads over which this route is proposed 
are blocked in two places by gates to a pasture, 
and the owner of the land refuses to take down 
the gates or to make them automatic. On the 
box delivery star route running over a portion 
of this territory there are no’ boxes erected by 
the patrons, and on inquiry as ‘to the reason of 
this the information was elicited that “we get 
our mail at the post office, what little we get.” 

(December 8th, 1902.) 


The proposed route is 27 miles in length. It 
traverses a very poor section of the country 
with not a single good farm on the entire line 
of the route. I found only sixty families alto- 
gether on the route and in the territory that 
could be covered by it. Thirty of these famil- 
les are owners of the land and reside upon it, 
and thirty others are plantation employees. I 
ound upon investigation that not more than 
fifteen families would agree to erect boxes on 
the route. The petitioners whom I met in- 
formed me that they did not know what the 
requisite conditions for the service were and 
that they were indifferent about the establish- 
ment of it, and signed the petition because 
they were requested to do so by the applicant 
forthe position of carrier, 


(April 15th, 1905.) 
Four days in advance of my arrival the post- 
master sent notice to the parties who wanted 


* 
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the route to meet me and show me around, 
but not one of these came, Failing to get 
any one else I prevailed on the postmaster, 
who knew the roads to accompany me, and 
together we went over the proposed route, the 
distance being 21.1 miles. Notwithstanding the 
fact that all of the roads are county public 
roads, eight gates were found and these gates 
are kept closed all the year round. 

The country is very sparsely settled and the 
land is of the poorest. Five fairly good sized 
farms were found. In all fifty-nine houses 
were noted, of which the great majority were 
little one-room dirt chimney affairs and are 
occupied the poorest of white and colored 
citizens. ere was no iriterest manifested in 
the pr ed service, outside of about one 
dozen families and two or three young men 
who would like to secure a job. Even the post- 
master. admitted that there was no excuse for 


It. 
(February Ist, 1906.) 

The party who took mé over the route 
claimed that he missed his way and got on the 
wrong road, and after driving me until his 
horse was nearly exhausted trying to get him- 
self on the right road, I had to return to the 
post office without making a satisfactory in- 
vestigation. Having received notice from the 
Congressman that some persons better ac- 
quainted with the territory would take me 
over the proposed route if I would return to 
the office again, after giving the postmaster 
notice I went back but found no one to show 
me over any other territory than I had here- 
tofore traversed. I was also told that the 
parties who owned the gates upon the roads I 
went over positively refused to remove them, 
and after losing all day trying to get some per- 
son to show me over the route I was com- 
pelled to leave without making further investi- 


gation. 
(April 5th, 1906.) 

The petition for this route was circulated by 
a gentleman who had in view the taking of the 
position of carrier and allowing some one else 
to do the work. After he learned that it would 
require his personal attention he lost interest 
in the route, and in fact did not want me to 

o to the trouble of examining the territory. 
he postmaster informed me that he did not 
know any one of the proposed patrons who 
was anxious for the service. It seems that the 
petition was gotten up wholly for the benefit 
of the person. who wanted the contract. 

One of the difficulties which those en- 
trusted with the administration ‘of rural 
free delivery have to encounter is the 
divergence of conditions in different sec- 
tions of the country in regard to the pay 
of carriers. In the New England States 
and in the West, where forage is expen- 
sive and horseflesh dear, men with horses 
and vehicles can earn much more than 
the pay of a rural carrier. Much delay is 
experienced in finding competent persons 
willing to enter the service, and resigna- 
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tions because of insufficiency of compen- 
sation are numerous. In many States 
where horses are plentiful and forage 
abundant, $720 per annum—the maxi- 
mum pay of a rural carrier—is regarded 
as fair compensation, and there are some- 
times as many as twenty or thirty appli- 
cations for one route. Hence the desire 
for the establishment of service some- 
times proceeds more from the prospective 
carrier than from those who are pre- 
sumed to be the expectant beneficiaries, 
namely, the farmers, and the outcry 
against discontinuance or curtailment of 
service emanates quite as often from the 
one source as from the other. 

High-water mark in the demand for 
rural delivery service appears to have 
been passed, the number of cases cover- 
ing applications for the service being 
nearly 50 per cent. less during the past 
fiscal year than during the preceding fis- 
- cal year, and on July 2, 1906, there were 
only 2,087 petitions for additional service 
awaiting action. 

On July 2, 1906, the service was in op- 
eration on 35,874 routes, involving the 
employment of 35,768 carriers. Daily de- 
livery and collection is given on all of 
these routes, except on 253, on which, 
because of sparse population, the service 
is given only every other day. 

Estimating the actual average patron- 
age per route at 90 families, the benefits 
of the rural delivery service are now en- 
joyed by 3,228,660 families, or 13,667,- 
994 persons. . 

The most important fature of the work 
of the past fiscal year has been the insti- 
tution of an inspection of the rural deliv- 
ery service, particulafly that upon routes 
where the amount of mail handled has 
shown an apparent lack of patronage, 
with a view to ascertaining the cause for 
adverse conditions, and the possibility of 
removing them. so as to bring the service 
up to a reasonable standard of efficiency. 
This inspection involves the discontinu- 
ance, whenever possible, of all post offices 
where the patrons are adequately served 
by rural delivery; the discontinuance of 
any route upon which it is found that, 
because of lack of appreciation of the 
service, the expenditure involved is un- 
warranted, and the substitution of every- 
other-day service for daily service where 
the patronage is sufficient to warrant ¢on- 


tinuance of the service, but insufficient to 
justify daily delivery. But before adopt- 
ing either of the last two expedients, 
every effort is made to stimulate interest 
in the service or to rearrange the route 
so as to increase its patronage. 

Rural carriers are required to deliver 
to the box of a patron all mail addressed 
to his family and collect all mail depos- 
ited in the box for dispatch. Registered 
matter and pension letters, which must be 
delivered in person to the addressee, and 
special delivery letters, the carrier is re- 
quired to deliver in person at the patron's 
door, if within one mile of the route. 

They are required to carry a sufficient 
supply of stamps, stamped envelopes, 
postal cards and newspaper wrappers. 
They are empowered to receive matter 
for registration, giving proper receipt for 
same. Also to accept money for the pur- 
chase of money orders, for which receipt 
must be given to the patron. 

Rural carriers may carry packages of 
merchandise for hire from a patron, on 
request of the patron, provided the same 
are not mailable. They are not permitted 
to receive orders or solicit business for 
any person, firm or corporation. 

The carriers employed in the rural de- 
livery service are for the most part resi- 
dents of thé rural districts, and the 
character of the service rendered and 
the reliability of the carriers are at a 
high standard. 

Persons desiring the benefits of service 
on a rural delivery route are required to 
furnish at their own expense boxes for 
the reception of mail to be delivered or 
collected by the carrier. 

More than one family may use the 
same box, provided written notice of 
such agreement is filed with the postmas- 
ter at the initial post office. 

Each box must be erected by the road- 
side, so that the carrier can easily have 
access to it without dismounting from his 
vehicle. 

All boxes must comply with certain 
specifications fixed by the Postmaster- 
General as to size, shape and workmar- 
ship, and be made of galvanized sheet 
iron or sheet steel aid be approved by the 
Department. 

Each box must be eqiiipped with some 
kind of signal by which the carrier may 
know there is mail in the box for collec- 
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tion and the patron may know that mail 
has been delivered by the carrier. 
Patrons may have their boxes made to 
order by submitting the plan of the box 
and a sample of the material of which it 
is to be made, or the box itself, for ap- 
proval to the postmaster at a post office 
located at the county seat, or to postmas- 
ters at first or second class post offices 
located in the county where rural de- 
livery is in operation, and if it conform 
to the specifications of the Department it 
will be approved for use on a rural route. 
The establishment of rural delivery at 
any post office does not change in any 
particular the rate of postage on any 
class of mail matter received or delivered 
from that office, except that the one-cent 
rate on drop letters does not apply when 
such letters are collected or delivered by 
rural carriers. Drop letters so collected 


or delivered must be prepaid at the rate 
of two cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof. 

The approximate cost of the service 
during the past fiscal year was $24,306,- 
000, and the appropriation for the cur- 
rent fiscal year is $28,350,000. This in- 


cludes what is necessary for the estab- 
lishment of new service and the supplies 
necessary in maintaining service, and 
also the allowance to carriers who have 
been in the service twelve months fifteen 
days leave with pay, which, in the ab- 
sence of authority of law therefor, has 
not been granted heretofore. 

The question as to whether the rural 
delivery service pays is a subject for con- 
siderable discussion. In the light of 
actual revenue on mail matter dispatched 
by patrons of the service, the revenue is 
about eighteen per cent. of the cost. Con- 
sidering the mail now delivered to rural 
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districts in the aggregate, which has un- 
doubtedly been greatly increased by the 
establishment of rural delivery, and a 
very large percentage of which yields the 
Department revenue, the rural service 
undoubtedly brings to the Department 
increased revenue, tho the total revenue 
from all mail handled by rural delivery 
carriers does not equal their pay. In this 
connection, however, the reduction of the 
drain upon the revenues by the discontin- 
uance of fourth-class post offices, where 
the cancellations, in whole or in a large 
part, went to the postmasters, and the 
discontinuance of star routes, superseded 
by the rural delivery, should be consid- 
ered. 

There is absolutely no just foundation 
for the impression that political consid- 
erations in any way influence the distri- 
bution of the rural free delivery service. 
Prior to February Ist, 1902, when by 
Executive order rural carriers were 
placed under modified civil service regu- 
lations, the recommendations“of the Rep- 
resentative in Congress for the district 
in which the rural free delivery was to 
be established as to-the appointment of 
carriers were almost invariably asked and 
taken, irrespective of his political affilia- 
tions. 

In the administration of so large a 
fund as is required to maintain the rural 
delivery service, it is essential, in justice 
to the taxpayers and in proper compli- 
ance with the obligations of those placed 
in charge of the service, that there should 
be some rules of construction which 
should not be deviated from in favor of 
one section or another, but should apply 
with equal justice to all. This it is the 
endeavor of the Department to accom- 
plish to the best of its ability. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 





Mastodonsaurus 


BY HENRY AUSTIN 


A MoNsTER’s head adorns my doorstep granite, 
A fleshless Caliban, exceeding tame; 

Keen snows attack it; kindly breezes fan it; 
Still it abides the same. 


Not the most blinding blizzard of Dakota 
Could break its iron slumber; could affect 
That irony of silence an iota 
Whereby it wrings respect. 


My friend, the man of science, hints that 
action 
Once found a purpose in this passive stone; 
And eke, in this odd lump of petrifaction, 
Thought had a towering throne. 


Altho that thought, like many a well-throned 
tyrant 
(My socialistic scientist affirms), 
Was ne’er to any higher food aspirant 
Than fruit, instead of worms: 


Which fruit this elephantine iguana 
Plucked from strange trees; and then, with 
steaming breath, 
Lay glutted, on the reeking-rank savannah, 
An easy mark for death! 


Ay, myriad foes besieged this lazy fellow, 
This huge, mammiferous, pachydermatous 


col, 
Who only cared for fruitage moist and 
mellow, 
Soft grasses, waters cool: 


And who, like man, too often, half in shadow 
And half in sunshine lolling, felt the lure 

Of naught but sex, nor sought an Eldorado 
Of Thought or Beauty pure. 


“But still,’ my friend, the scientist, continues, 
Tapping with fine French toe the stony head, 

“Thru this dull oaf we men of balanced sinews 
And soaring minds were bred. 


“Odd, is it not? And I, for my part, wonder 
Just when, behalf the evolute called Man, 
The curious claim—vain flash ’mid priestly 

thunder— 
Of special soul began.” 


“Why, as to that, dear dogmatist of science, 
Factor of facts, which are but transient 
things, 
You’ve proven, so you say, that scaly giants 
Took to evolving wings; : 
“And reptile rose to bird; tho notes of sweet- 


ness : : 
Were hardly hinted in the rattling scale 
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With which the hideous, hissing Incoimplete- 
ness 
Grooved out a ‘slimy trail. 


“Now, if these facts of yours be true—and 


truly, 
Why should I doubt, when they are com- 
forting, 
Since they imply that out of shapes unruly 
Must rise a ruling thing: 


“A regal Power, with purpose on his forehead 
And heart so large it needs for its embrace 

(Altho its ancestors were saurians horrid) 
Eternal time and space? 


“And if, my friend, this onward, upward 
movement 
Has held since earth from blazing gas began, 
Explain me why this miracle of improvement 
Must halt, when reaching man. 


“For if ’tis easy in the opening portals 
Of science thus man’s climb from slime to 
solve, 
’Tis quite as easy to suppose from mortals 
That angels may evolve.” . 


Then smiles my friend and answers: “Think 
how vital 
Was once this head of stone: it owned a 
brain ; ; 
Which to a loving mate could make recital 
Of pleasure and of pain! 


“But Soul you think is yours, the poet’s lever; 
Altho your ancestors, that reptile crew, 
Had none. You pride yourself on mind, tho 
fever 
Your reason can undo. 


“You claim that when the shadows grow to 
legions : ; 
And out goes life, like this benign cigar, _ 
Your: soul will rise, like smoke, to mystic 
regions 
Where joys eternal are.” 


“Nay, friend, I push no claims; but, like an 
humble - 
Scholar, I wait until my Teacher moves, 
In hope, because I note, altho men stumble, 
Man rises; Man improves. 


“And, as this poor stone head of saurian order 
Perchance had some vague dream of man 


to be, ; : 
So I, who stand on Faith’s dim, sunset border. 
A grander dawn, a nobler shape, foresee. 
Passaic, N. J. 
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Victory for the American Plan 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


SecrETARY OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATION OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION AND SPECIAL COMMISSIONER OF 
Tue INDEPENDENT TO THE CONGRESS. 


held the most important session 
of its history today in the Royal 
Galley of Westminster Palace. 

This gallery is a grand room (about 
sox150 feet), thru which the Kings of 
England pass into the Hall of the House 
of Lords when they visit the Parliament 
in person. 

There were more than 500 members 
of the Interparliamentary Union present 
at this Conference, representing twenty- 
three National Parliaments, and during 
the morning session action was finally 
taken on the two propositions put- for- 
ward at Brussels: last year by Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt. In order to under- 
stand the situation it is necessary to re- 
call the fact that this Union is composed 
of the most progressive men in the vari- 
ous National Parliaments. It has now 
over 2,000 members, organized into 
what are called Arbitration Groups in 
the several Parliaments in which the 
members have taken the trouble to com- 
bine in order to promote arbitration. 
These groups exist in every Parliament 
of Europe. 

This is the fourteenth session of this 
Union, the thirteenth being held last 
year at Brussels and the twelfth the year 
previous at St. Louis. 

Hon. Richard Bartholdt induced the 
Union to hold the Conference at St. 
Louis two years ago and to adopt the 
now famous Resolution of St. Louis, in 
accordance with which the second 
Hague Conference was called by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. : 

At the following session of the Union, 
held at Brussels in 1905, Mr. Bartholdt 
proposed that the Union declare in favor 
of converting this second Conference at 
the Hague into a permanent body, with 
power to assemble periodically and on 
its Own initiative, thus constituting it a 
permanent council or congress of emi- 
nent statesmen, charged with the duty of 
devoting themselves to the task of find- 


T HE Interparliamentary Conference 


ing out the best and most-practical ways 
of improving the law of nations and the 
methods of its administration. He pro- 
posed also thatthe Union declare for a 
treaty of arbitration granting jurisdic- 
tion to the Hague Court over the 
classes of controversies specified in the 
treaty. Commissions composed of some 
of the most eminent men of Europe were 
appointed to consider these propositions 
and, of course, Mr. Bartholdt was placed 
on both these commissions, as he made 
the motions they were appointed to con- 
sider. After careful consideration both 
commissions reported in favor of most 
of the essential ideas contained in Mr. 
Bartholdt’s -plan. Several ideas were 
objected to, however, as being too pro- 
gressive for Europe. Mr. John S. Will- 
iams, leader of the Democrats in Con- 
gress, came to this Conference of the 
Union. He had not participated in any 
of its former meetings, and the Repub- 
licans had largely outnumbered the 
Democrats at former Conferences. 

At the first meeting of the American 
Group held here on the eve of the Con- 
ference Mr. Williams took naturally a 
leading part in the discussion, not only 
because his position as leader of the 
Democrats entitled him to do so, but be- 
cause his individual strength made this 
inevitable. He not only endorsed all 
the points advocated by Mr. Bartholdt, 
but proposed going one step’ further, 
and the group unanimously voted to 
cast a solid’ vote for sustaining all of 
Mr. Bartholdt’s resolutions and for the 
new one introduced by Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Bartholdt had proposed that 
pecuniary claims be included in the list 
of questions which must be arbitrated. 
The Commission~had eliminated this 
class of questions in making its report, 
and Mr. Williams moved to amend the 
report by inserting questions of debt. 
There may be some technical difference 
between questions of debt and pecuniary 
claims, but in any case Mr. Williams’s 
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motion, which was carried, -effectuates 
one part of the original plan proposed 
by Mr. Bartholdt. 

The new proposition made by Mr. 
Williams was for each nation to pay 
each of its judges on the Hague Court 
the sum of $15,000 a year, and to in- 
struct them to begin work at once upon 
the codification of the law of nations, so 
that there can be a definite body of in- 
ternational law capable of being applied 
to international disputes by the Hague 
Court. ; 

As Mr. Bartholdt had proposed grant- 
ing to the Hague Court the right to try 
certain specific classes of controversies, 
and constituting a permanent Interna- 
tional Congress, first to codify the law 
of nations, and then to keep it up to date 
by due development, it is clear that Mr. 
Williams’s motion indicates one method 
of executing the Bartholdt plan, and 
simply adds the idea of strengthening 
the position of the international judges 
by paying them all a fixed salary, instead 
of merely paying those who happen to 
be chosen for the trial of current con- 
troversies. 


Mr. W. J: Bryan was not at 
the meeting of the American Delegation 
which adopted these propositions, not 
being a member of the American Group, 
but as he has been a member of Con- 
gress he was entitled to a seat in this 


Conference, provided the Conference 
cared to tender him such an honor. The 
Conference did tender him this honor 
during its opening session, and he thus 
became a member of the American Del- 
egation.. And, for the first time, Mr. 
Bartholdt found himself at the head of 


a delegation composed of Democrats . 


and Republicans in about equal num- 
bers. Upon reading over the resolu- 
tions suggested by the two commissions 
Mr. Bryan proposed an amendment to 
this effect—that, in those questions 
which are reserved for settlement upon 
the battlefield, force shall not be re- 
sorted to until after an investigation by 
an International Court. 

The adoption of this idea would di- 
vide international disputes into two 
classes. Those which the nation are 
bound to arbitrate and to accept the de- 
cision of the arbitrators; those which 
they are bound to arbitrate in the first 
instance, but over which they can go to 
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war, if they find themselves unable to 
reconcile their consciences to the de- 
cision of the Court. 

This was one of the ideas advocated 
by Mr. Bartholdt at Brussels, and it 
constituted the second paragraph of the 
treaty proposed by him. This also is one 
of those ideas which the Commission 
had stricken out as too progressive. 

At the session held this morning Mr. 
Bryan made a very strong argument in 
favor of this idea, slightly modified in 
the Executive Council, from the form 
in which he first proposed it. And the 
motion made by him was unanimously 
carried by the Union in full session. Mr. 
Williams’s motion to pay the members 
of the Hague Court a regular salary and 
to forbid them engaging in the practice 
of international law will come up later; 
so will another resolution introduced by 
Mr. Bartholdt at this present session. 
But at this moment the great work of 
this Conference is already done. It has 
gone on record unanimously: first, in fa- 
vor of converting the second Hague 
Conference into a permanent body 
in the best form that may be found 
practicable, so as to codify the law of 
nations and keep it up to date; and, sec- 
ond, in favor of granting jurisdiction to 
the International Courts to try and 
finally to end certain classes of contro- 
versies, and to try the question of fact 
in all sorts of controversies before resort 
may lawfully be had to violence. 

In assisting at this great victory Mr. 
Bryan paid a high tribute'to the. great 
work done by Mr. Bartholdt, in bringing 
the movement for peace founded on 
justice into so happy a condition as now, 
and he made special allusion to the fact 
that the particular idea which he aé- 
vanced was already on the American 
plan proposed at Brussels by Mr. 
Bartholdt, tho he was not aware of this 
fact when he moved to amend the report 
of the Commission by the addition o 
this idea. 

If there ever was any thought of this 
movement being turned into one of per 
sonal or party considerations, so far 4 
the United States. is concerned, that 
thought is now proved to be without any 
foundation in fact. 

The leader of the’ Democratic patty 
in Congress and the leader of the Dem 
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ocratic party in the country have volun- 
tarily turned up at this memorable ses- 
sion of the Union to save the day, just 
at the critical moment, for two im- 
portant ideas which Mr. Bartholdt, the 
leader of the arbitration movement in 
our Congress, who is a Republican, had 


put forward at Brussels, and thus to 
unite all parties in carrying, far on the 
forward way, the’ movement’ which 
Roosevelt aided so substantially by con- 
vening a second Conference at the 
Hague. z 


Lonpon, Enctaxp } 


The Closing Session in London 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


had its attention turned away 

from the reorganization of 
schools to the reconstruction of the 
army. The Education bill has not yet 
run its course, and cannof indeed ac- 
complish that feat during the present 
session of Parliament, but will have to 
stand over until the autumn session. In 
the meantime the Secretary of State for 
War, Mr. Haldane, has just been intro- 
ducing to the House of Commons his 
new scheme for the construction of 
England’s military force. Mr. Haldane 
delivered a speech which lasted for near- 
ly three hours, and he appears to have 


Tt House of Commons has just 


- been completely successful in holding 


the attention of the House during this 
prolonged exposition. This result is all 
the more surprising, because Mr. Hal- 
dane’s previous personal history would 
not have led us to look to him as a pro- 
ficient in the business of war. . He is a 
barrister by profession, and is the author 
of “Essays in Philosophical Criticism,” 
a “Life of Adam Smith,” and translator 
of some of the works of Schopenhaeur, 
and from the two universities in which 
he studied, that of Edinburgh and that 
of Gottingen, we do not expect much 
special training for the business of war. 
Mr. Haldane, however, seems to have 
found time from his professional occu- 
pations to study the whole subject of 
army construction, and he certainly 
made a strong impression on the House 
by his statement delivered there last 
evening. The object of his new scheme 
appears to be that a small reduction 
should be made in the actual numbers of 
the army, but the military force is to be 


rendered much more efficient in every 
sense and more readily adaptable to its 
actual purposes. The English military 
force is at present formed of three con- 
stituent parts—the actual army itself, 
the militia and the volunteers. The 
business of the militia is somewhat un- 


‘defined, and it certainly cannot be de- 


scribed as in any sense constituting a 
part of England’s fighting power. Its 
effect seems to me to be mainly the pro- 
viding of a certain number of military 
titles for some local magnates every- 
where who like to be called “colonel” or 
“captain,” but do not care about the 
rough duties and the perils of actual 
military service; and also to find a sort 
of employment for humbler subjects of 
the empire. Mr. Haldane’s scheme pro- 
poses to convert the militia force into a 
distinct and working part of the army 
and to leave to it and the British navy 
the task of securing the kingdom itself 
against invasion. The volunteer force 
he proposes to convert into a supple- 
mentary part of the army, which is to 
be called upon to undertake actual ser- 
vice in the field whenever the occasion 
may require and be sent to supply any 
sudden wants ‘in the standing army it- 
self. 
These seem to me reasonable and ac- 

ceptable propositions, but I need per- 
haps hardly say that I do not profess to 
be .an authority on military arrange- 
ments, and we have not yet had any op- 
portunity of knowing what arguments 
are to be urged against the measure by 
some who claim to have such authority. 
We all know that Lord Roberts and 
Lord Milner have been at work for some 
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Looking out into the House of Commons thru the 
iron grille which encloses the Ladies’ Gallery. 


time in an agitation to increase the 
strength of the army to an immense ex- 
tent, but then I do not think that the re- 
cent career of these noblemen in South 
Africa is likely to make the British pub- 
lic. very confident in their authority. 
Lord Roberts and Lord Milner are both 
impassioned advocates of what is com- 
monly called imperialism, while - the 
object of Mr. Haldane and his Govern- 
ment is to make the British army with 
the navy the means of defending Eng- 
land and all her possessions. against in- 
vasion and not of effecting new con- 
quests abroad and acquiring for Eng- 
land- new foreign possessions to be 
maintained for the glory of imperialism 
at the expense and to the discredit of 
England and her people. We may ex- 
pect some. vigorous and exciting de- 
bates. 

The death of Sir Wilfrid Lawson has 
removed from the House of Commons 
one of its most distinguished and most 
honored members. Sir Wilfrid was a 
great and genuine philanthropist, and he 
was. known all over the world as a most 
resolute advocate of the teetotal princi- 
ple. But he had qualities which we cer- 
tainly do not associate in general with 


the stern and uncompromising acvocacy 


of the teetotal cause. He was gifted 


with a marvelous sense of humor, which 
proved itself in verse as well as in prose, 
and he was one of the most amusing de. 
baters who ever sat in our representative 
chamber. He never seems to have pre- 
pared his good things— they came to 
him by inspiration at the moment when 
he wanted them. It was his peculiarity 
to champion every great cause which 
he advocated by the weapons of wit and 
humor and to make his opponents seem 
for the moment at least absolutely ridic- 
ulous. I had the honor of his acquaint. 
anceship, and I believe I may say his 
friendship, during many years. I sat 
with him, and usually sat near him for 
a great part of my working lifetime in 
the House of Commons, and even when 
I did not agree with him in his advo- 
cacy of sorhe particular cause, an event 
which did not often happen, I could not 
but be delighted by his noble spirit and 
enlivened by his inexhaustible resources 
of wit and humor. He was a devoted 
friend to Ireland and a most earnest and 
consistent supporter of Ireland’s de- 
mand for home rule. In his advocacy 
of the cause of temperance he went 
farther than some of his friends could 
follow him, and he sometimes gave of- 
fense to his opponents by his unsparing 
ridicule of themselves and their argu- 
ments. His sarcastic conversion of the 
familiar phrase “moderate drinker” into 
“moderate drunkard” is always likely to 
be remembered. But he had, none the 
less, a most genial and sympathetic nz 
ture, and even the moderate drinker was 
ready to forgive him for the perversion 
of the phrase, because of the great and 
good qualities of the man who invented 
it. The debates of the House of Con- 
mons must suffer sadly by the loss of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. For myself I do 
not think that House could seem any- 
thing like the same assembly as it was 
when I knew it, since it no longer dis- 
plays the sparkling drolleries of Sir Wi 
frid Lawson and of Henry Labouchert. 
Labouchere indeed lives yet, but he has 
withdrawn from Parliamentary life a: 
together, and makes his home in histor 
and artistic Florence. I am remind 

of Labouchere just now, if any reminder 
were necessary, by the fact that he ha 
been paying his public’ tribute thru hs 
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newspaper to the noble character and 
career of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

The House of Commons has, I am 
glad to say, some witty and humorous 
debaters coming up among its present 
members. One of the most promising 
and gifted among these is Herbert Paul, 
historian, essayist and journalist, who 
has lately often displayed in the House 
of Commons that bright humor and 
pungent sarcasm which we who are his 
friends have long known him to possess. 
Herbert Paul is, however, like Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Henry Labouchere, some- 
thing much more than a mere humorist 
in Parliamentary debate; he is a man of 
strong political convictions, of high pur- 
pose and of most enlightened views. He 
remained out of Parliament for some 
time, because he could not stoop to pro- 
pitiate the imperialism which was then 
displaying itself ostentatiously amongst 
some even of the Liberal constituencies. 
Now that he has returned to the House 
and that we have a Liberal Government 
which may be counted on to give no 
manner of encouragement to imperial- 
ism, I think it might be taken for 
granted that Herbert Paul ‘will find an 
important political career opening up be- 
fore him. The House of Commons has 
of late been so continuously and closely 
occupied with the details of the Educa- 
tion bill that it has not given much 
chance to its new members for distin- 
guishing themselves on any other- field 
of debate, and the House in Committee 
on many an important clause has been a 
strictly business assembly occupying it- 
self with practical details quite unintel- 
ligible to the ordinary listener in one of 
the galleries who has not followed close- 
ly the new arrangements proposed by 
the measure. The House on such occa- 
sions has been but thinly attended by 
even its members, most of whom are 
content to wait until the bill comes back 
from Committee, and do not in the 
meantime care to sacrifice their amuse- 
ments to such practical but not enliven- 
ing Occupation. 

Most of my American readers, I feel 
quite sure, have been interested or 
amused, or both interested and amused; 
by the sudden political storm which has 
broken out in England on the subject of 
women’s suffrage. A considerable num- 

t of energetic ladies have made them- 


343 


selves prominent by initiating: and .con- 
ducting an entirely new system of cam- 
paign on behalf. of the movement for 
giving the vote to. women qualified on 
the same terms as those which give the 
vote tomen. These ladies appear to have 
become convinced that the only sure 
way by which .to hasten the accomplish- 
ment of their desired reform is to make 
life as nearly as possible intolerable to 
their leading opponents. With this 
object. in view they have occasionally 
made demonstrations in the Ladies’ Gal- 
lery, -have endeavored to shout or 
scream down the Parliamentary oppo- 
nents of woman’s suffrage, and Mave 
actually thrust the banners of the move- 
ment thru the railings of the Ladies’ 
Gallery and flourished them in the face 
of the astonished House. The Speaker 
has, I believe no official control over the 
Ladies’ Gallery, for the reason that it is 
not technically within the domain of the 
House, and does not therefore come un- 
der his jurisdiction. Only the ordinary 
police rules for preserving order in any 
assembly could therefore deal with the 
Ladies’ Gallery for the purpose of pre- 
venting disturbance there. Some of the 
ladies, however, have taken other and 
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more direct measures to impress their 
claims on the minds of their leading op- 
ponents. ; 

American readers have, of course, 
long before this been made acquainted 
with the manner in which a certain 
number of these ladies attacked the 
house of Mr. Asquith, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in Cavendish Square, 
with the object of terrorizing him into 
an acceptance of their demands. Mr. 
Asquith very prudently, I make no 
doubt, preferred to escape thru a back 
door rather than come into a personal 
— of any kind with these de- 
voted champions of woman’s suffrage, 
the Suffragettes, as they are now com- 
monly called in the newspapers. Now 
I should say at once that I am myself 
a strong advocate of the suffrage for 
qualified women, and have been so since 
and even -before the days of my ac- 
quaintanceship with the late John Stuart 
Mill, one of England’s great philo- 
sophical thinkers. I cannot see any rea- 
son why a woman who is qualified like 
a man by the payment of rates to hold 


citizenship in the community should be . 


denied the right to give her vote for 
the election of members to the House of 
Commons. . Women are now. allowed to 
take a patt in the management of much 
of our public business and to have seats 
on various boards and in many muni- 
cipal chambers. I cannot see, for in- 
stance, why an educated woman should 
not be allowed to have a Parliamentary 
vote, while her coachman or her gar- 
dener is held qualified to exercise the 
suffrage. But my convictions on this 
point do not incline me to admire the re- 
cent demonstrations made by women on 
behalf of the proposed reform. On the 
contrary, my very sympathy with the 
cause of, woman’s suffrage only makes 
me the less disposed to feel any admi- 


ration for these recent demonstrations 
on the part of the Suffragettes. [ do not 
think that slapping policemen in the face 
is the most likely method for convincing 
the British public of woman’s capacity 
for conducting the business of the State, 
There seems to me no reason to doubt 
that the suffrage will before very long 
conceded to woman on the same terms 
as those which qualify a man for its ex. 
ercise, and I even think that the time 
will come when women may be elected to 
sit in our representative assembly, as 
they are already held to be thus qual- 
fied in some of our colonies. Even the 
recent somewhat violent proceedings of 
the Suffragettes can hardly be given as 
a conclusive argument against women’s 
right to vote when we read the accounts 
just published of the riot which took 
place in Manchester when a great open- 
air public meeting was held to advocate 
the cause of woman’s suffrage. There 
the riot was entirely started and carried 
on by the men opposed to the scheme, 
and the women were hustled and jostled 
and thrown to the ground in a manner 
which called for the forcible interposi- 
tion of a great body of police in order 
to prevent more serious acts of violence 
on the part of those who desired to show 
that only men are qualified to be the 
makers of laws for civilized countries. 
In one sense, at all events, I think the 
riot at this Manchester open-air meet: 
ing is likely to prove propitious to the 
cause of woman’s suffrage. It wil 
show at least that woman is the lesser 
man only when she sets about to enforce 
her political opinions by slaps and blows 
and that if man can use that same kind 
of argument and yet be held qualified 
for the vote there is no reason why the 
suffrage accorded to the wearer of 
pantaloons should be denied to the 
wearer of petticoats. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Some Celebrated and Historic Trees 


BY GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON, 


LL.D. 


AuTHorR or “THe Presipents oF THE Unitep States,” Etc. 


in the possession of 
the largest, and also 
the oldest, living things on 
the face of the earth. Scat- 
tered along the extent of the Sierra 
Nevadas from north to south are 


A vin the. is fortunate 


several groups, or groves, of Sequoia; 


gigantca and Sequoia sempervirens. 
Some of the former variety are be- 
lieved to be seven thousand years old, 
and are more than four hundred feet 
high. These gigantic trees are only ex- 
ceeded in hight by the eucalypti of Aus- 
tralia. They were named after Sequoiah, 
a Cherokee chief, who invented the alpha- 
bet of eighty-five letters still used by his 
tribe in the Indian Territory. The author 
of a recent article on the subject of the 
sequoias of California forests says: 


“They stood unnamed before man came into 
the world. Weigh well this stupendous fact, 
and let reverence tempér curiosity when you 
visit these living temples; so far as the knowl- 
edge of man goes they are «the greatest and 
grandest, as well as the oldest organisms to 
which in all the ages God has given life.” 


Until within less than a 
decade, two sequoias were 
growing in the New York 
Central Park. They stood on 
a grassy slope west of the 

Bethesda Fountain, near the Ter- 
race and Mall. I happened to see 
them planted soon after the close of the 
Civil War, and altho they seemed strong 
and healthy, they certainly did not thrive 
in the same degree as many trees of other 
varieties on the same eastern slope, north 
of the Drive. The two sequoias had at- 
tained a hight of about forty feet before 
their death,a few yeats ago. One, sent 
from California by a friend of the sec- 
ond Duke of Wellington and planted in 
1857 by the late Duchess at Strathfield- 
saye, England, which I saw in Septem- 
ber, 1905, is not less than one hundred 
feet in hight, with a trunk four times as 
large.as the New York trees at the time 
of their removal. 

The final steps in the recession to the 
Federal Government of the Mariposa 
and Yosemite Valley groups of sequoias, 
as far as. California is concerned, was 


The Celebrated Rubber Tree, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
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taken in March, 1905, when the Governor 
of the State signed the bill providing for 
the re-grant. In his last annual message 
the President commends the Pacific 
State’s action. 

Second only to the sequoia in age 
come the cypress and yew. One of the 
former has been proved during the past 
year by Mexican scientists to be above 
six thousand years old. It is a huge tree, 
standing in Chepultepec, with a trunk 


* The Duke’ of. Athol’s Famous 


one hundred and eighteen feet in eircum- 
ference. Sixty centuries ago this cypress, 
which attracted thé-attention of General 
Scott ‘during the: Mexican War, was an 
object of veneration among the natives, 
as.the-olive was among the Athenians, 
the plane treesamong the Lydians and the 
banyan among the’ inhabitants of Geylen. 
Yew trees are growing in Great Britain 
that are more than three thousand .years 
old... One is to be seen at Fortingall in 
Perthshire, and another in an adjoining 
Scottish county, are both about the age 
just mentioned. :In the churchyard’ at 
Darley Dale, Erigland,-is. believed to be 
the oldest yew tree in the world. Second 
only to this one in age is the famous 

Twyford yew, and those that surround 


the churchyard of Caerhun, are claimed 
to surpass all others in England. The 
largest yew in circumference in Great 
Britain, many of its huge branches hay- 
ing died, is believed to be the one that 
stands near the entrance to Copped Hall, 
a former residence of the novelist Bul- 
wer, where Cardinal Manning was bor 
in the year 1809. But more interesting 
even than those already mentioned is the 
ancient yew, under which, in October, 


Oak at Dunkeld, Scotland. 


1750, Thomas Gray completed his im- 
mortal Elegy. For seven centuries it has 
stood like a sentinel guarding the ven- 
erable church, with its monuments to 
Crusaders, and the beautiful churchyard 
of Stoke Pogis, perhaps the most attrac- 
tive and interesting in England. The 
writer may be permitted to mention that 
he saw in September last some superb 


yew tree hedges» at Graythwaite Hall, 


near Lake Windermere, the seat of 
Colonel. T...Myles- Sandys; -M. P. Like 
most other trees the yew adds one line, 
about the tenth of an inch, to its circum 
ference each year. Various reasons afe 
assigned for the planting of the yew ™ 
churchyards. It is said to be sacred; the 
Druids sacrificed in groves ‘of yews, and 
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SOME CELEBRATED AND HISTORIC TREES 


t 

when Christianity superseded Druidism 
the character of the tree was preserved. 
Evelyn maintains that branches of the 
yew being used in processions, it was well 
to have the tree convenient to the church. 
Another -writer affirms that the tree, 
being an evergreen, it was considered 
typical of the immortality of the soul. 
Be this as it may, the yew is an appro- 
priate emblem of eternity owing to its 
longevity, and has always been a symbol 
of immortality. 

Next to the sequoia, cypress and yew 
in longevity, comes the oak. This tree 
surpasses the three just named, and all 
others, in delightful associations, and 
especially in England, where they have 
been celebrated by Shakespeare, Milton 
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to Saxon times. Some that are still liv- 
ing were centuries old in the days of 
Harold and his Norman conqueror, and 
may have been growing and gazed upon 
by Roman Cesar. ~Herne’s oak, which 
thewriter saw in Windsor Park before 
its fall in 1863; the Newland oak, men- 
tioned in Domesday Book, and the still 
more gigantic oak at Lowthorpe, with a 
circtimference of 55 feet. Then there 
is the Major oak, in Sherwood Forest, 
said to be fifteen hundred years old, 
under whose broad branches Robin 
Hood. and his merry band held their rev- 
els, and the Winfarthing and Bentley 
oaks, believed to be equally ancient. 
There was a celebrated tree by Kentish 
Town, known as the Gospel oak, and 


Oak and Sycamore Supposed to be a Thousand Years Old, Near Dunkeld, Scotland. 


and Dryden. Indeed, it may be said that 
almost all educated Englishmen are ad- 
mirers of these kings of their most 
famous forests, which, in earlier days, 
were associated with the “wooden walls 
of old England,” several hundred oaks 
being required to construct a ship ef-the 
line, of the style in which Nelson de- 
lighted. Many of the most interesting 
British relics of ancient days are the 
oaks, the annals of which take us’ back 


another at Addlestone, beneath which 
Wicliffe preached and Queen Elizabeth 
dined. The Cowthorpe oak, near Weth- 
erby, it is claimed is more than sixteen 
hundred years old, and the largest in 
England, measuring 78 feet in circum- 
ference. But this was exceeded in age 
by Domaray’s oak, in Devonshire, de- 
stroyed by a severe storm in 1703, which 
enjoyed the distinction of having lived 
thru twenty centuries! A famous tree, 
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The Stuyvesant Pear Tree, New York. 


mentioned in the Waverley Abbey char- 
ter,,is the King’s oak, at Tilford, among 
the largest in the south of England. It 
stands on the village green, between two 
ancient bridges over the River- Wye. 

In the. Duke of Portland’s Park of 
vast extent at Welbeck Abbey may be 
seen many grand old oaks, including the 
Glendale, eight centuries old and 50 feet 
in circumference. The Duke of Marl- 
borough’s magnificent estate of Blen- 
heim contains many aricient cedars and 
oaks, and at Stoneleigh Abbey, the an- 
cient Warwickshire home of Lord Leigh, 
whose wife is an American, there are 
many trees that are more than a thou- 
sand years old. Kimberley Housé, “the 
ancestral residence of the fighting and 
pugnacious peer who is fond of putting 
in -practice. the motto of his family, 
Frappez fort, stands in the heart of an 
immense park justly celebrated for the 
great age and enormous size of its noble 
oaks and elms. The oaks and elms of 
Windsor Park are among the most an- 
cient and interesting of England. In the 
adjacent Richmond Park are also to be 
seen trees dating back to the days of 
the Saxons. One of these, known as the 
“Schrew ash,” attracts much attention. 
Under its wide-spreading branches Queen 
Elizabeth frequently sat.. Early in the 
past century, poor women from adjacent 


parishes used to bring their babies, carry 
them ’round the ash a certain number of 
times, and repeating some kind of dog- 
gerel rhyme which was believed to pre- 
serve the child from blindness. 

The great oak in Yardley Chase which 
inspired Cowper’s beautiful lines, the 
“Yardley Oak,” is still thrifty and 
strong, tho believed to be as old as the 
Norman Conquest. The Lords North- 
ampton, from respect to the poet’s mem- 
ory and by request, as well as by legal 
threat, have preserved this monarch of 
the forest from depredation, to which it 
was formerly exposed, and which, unless 
stringent measures had been taken, would 
have been dispersed in relics over both 
the Old arid New World. The oak is 
as gloriously green today as when Cow- 
per wrote: 

“Thou wast a bauble once—a cup and ball— 

Which babes might play with; and the thiev- 
ish jay ; 

Seeking her food, with ease might have pur- 
loined 

The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing 


down ‘ 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs. 
Time ‘was, when settling on thy leaf, a fly 
Could shake thee to the root—and time has 


een 
When tempests could not.” 

In the forest of Fontainebleau may be 
‘seen many fine oaks more than a thow- 
sand years old, and near Rouen ‘is Rollo's 
oak, the tree on which the first Duke of 
Normandy hung his gold chain ~as a 
token of the good order he had brought 


the province. To save it, an arboricul- 
tural genius ten years ago fitted the oak 
with a solid new inside, and it is eart- 
estly expected that the veteran of 0 


“many centuries will not discover the dif- 


ference, but will continue to flourish for 
another thousand years! Some of our 
readers will doubtless remember Tass0's 
celebrated oak adjoining the convent of 
Saint Onofrio, Rome, which almost all 
pilgrims to the Eternal City visited be 
fore it was blown dowrt by a violent gale 
in 1891. The writer was so fortunate 4 
to see the historic tree in company with 
the poet-sculptor Story, a few years be 
fore its destruction. The trunk is stil 
preserved as a precious relic in the cor 
vent. Macaulay visited and adm 

Tasso’s oak, but strange to say he made 
a curious mistake in his_fine essay 
Addison, when he speaks of “The stately 
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oaks of Magdalen.” The English his- 
torian’s oaks of Magdalen College hap- 
pen to be elms! 

At Dunkeld House, one of the resi- 
dences of the Duke of Athol, I-+saw 
what is claimed to be perhaps the finest 
oak in Scotland, and in the adjoining 
abbey the first larches. planted in Scot- 
land, in 1737, by the Duke of that day, 
were pointed cut to the present—writer. 
Several feet from the ground they were 
16 feet in circumference, and a hundred 
feet high. A few weeks earlier I-had 
seen, at Bishopthorpe, the residence of 
the Archbishop of York, larger, and 
older larches, believed to be among the 
first introduced ipto England, as record- 
ed by John Evelyn, in his earliest edi- 
tion of “Silva,” issued in 1662. Near 
Dunkeld are to be seen the last two sur- 
vivors of Birnam Wood, mentioned in 
“Macheth.”* One is an ancient and 
noble oak, the other a still larger and 
superb sycamore, without an equal in all 
Scotland, and,.as-nearly as-I could esti- 
mate, not less than 50 feet in circum- 
ference. Possibly it is surpassed by the 
great sycamore standing in front of 
Christopher North’s cottage of Elleray, 
on Lake Windermere, of which Wilson 
said that 

“Not even in the days of the Druids could 

there have been another such a tree. It would 
have been easier to suppose two Shakespeares.” 
_ A wide-spreading and well-shaped oak 
is to be seen in Ayrshire, and near it a 
stone monument, on which a_ crack- 
brained laird has left, on one side of it, 
a record of his eccentricity in the follow- 
ing exceedingly curious inscription: 

“There is an oak tree a little from this, 
planted in the year 1741; it has twenty feet of 
ground round it for to grow upon, and all 
within that ground reserved from all succeed- 
ing proprietors for the space of 400 years 
from the above date by me, Andrew 
Smith, who is the offspring of many Andrew 


Smiths, who lived in, Auchengree for unknown 
generations.” 


In April, 1906, the grand old oak at 
New Rochelle, under which Lord Pell 
stood when he signed a treaty with the 
Indians early in the eighteenth century, 
for the property now comprising the 
northeastern section of the Bronx, was 


. Messencer : 
re I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
looked toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move.” 
— Shakespeare. 





destroyed by fire, leaving no other trace 
than a blackened stump. A few years 
ago a fence was placed around the his- 
toric tree to protect it, and within the 
fence a quantity of brush and leaves 
accumulated. These accidentally taking 
fire, the oak was entirely destroyed. 

Of the cedars of Lebanon a recent 
writer remarks: 

“There are only about 4oo left. High 
up on the rock slopes Hadrian sculp- 
tured the imperial anathema against all who 
should cut these sacred trees. The Maronite 
peasants almost worship them, and call them 
the ‘Cedars of the Lord’; and a recent Gov- 
ernor of Lebanon has surrounded them with 
a great wall, so that the young shoots may not 
be injured by roving animals. Yet, century 
by century, their number grows less.” 

In many of England’s beautiful coun- 
try estates may be seen Lebanon cedars, 
which their owners delight to say were 
introduced into their island by the Cru- 
saders, as the writer was assured by the 
possessor of an ancient English castle, 
that the stone steps had been worn and 
scratched by their spurs! The same 


thing is to be seen on the deeply worn 
stone steps of Glamis Castle, celebrated 
by Shakespeare. 


Precisely three hundred years . ago 
of akespeare purchased New Place, in 
Stratford-on-Avon. Some of the foun- 
dations of the house he built on the 


Burnham Beeches. From a Painting Made By 
Lord Beaconsfield. 
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property may still be seen, also the party 
wall, and the grandson of the mulberry 


he planted. That was cut down in 1765, 


by the much execrated clergyman, Fran- 
cis Gastrell. -Malone’s statement is that 
Gastrell destroyed the tree to save hi 

self the trouble of showing it, and pulle 
down the house, because he objected to 
paying a monthly tax when he was ab- 


warded to Holmes and Whittier. The 
poets were much pleased and sent me 
charming acknowledgments, which are 
now included in the autograph collection 
of the Cambridge professor. 

Perhaps the most interesting group of 
trees to be seen in England is the ancient 
wood called “Burnham Beeches,” which 
were thrown open to the public as a park 





A Group in Sequoia Park, California. 


sent, having purchased New Place for 
an occasional residence. In 1742, Gar- 
rick and Malone partook of an entertain- 
ment under the shade of the Shake- 
speare mulberry tree. In the gardens of 
Christ Church, Cambridge, is a mul- 
berry planted by Milton when he was 
a student at the university. One of the 
professors, whose guest I was a score of 
years ago, presented me with three 
leaves plucked from the ancient tree 
One I still possess, the others were for- 


in October, 1883, when the Duke of 
Buckingham, as Lord Lieutenant of 
Bucks, dedicated it to the public to be 
kept “as an open space forever.” The 
trees are the finest of their kind known. 
Disraeli delighted in this fragment of 
the primeval forest, and it was also ap- 
preciated by the poet Gray, who alludes 
to the giant trees in the closing verses 
of his matchless Elegy. He used (0 
ramble among them from his home i 
Stoke-Pogis and there compose his po 
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etic lines. Gray says, in a letter to Hor- 
ace Walpole: 

“Both hill and vale are covered with most 
venerable beeches. At the foot of one of these 
| sit (il penseroso), and there grow to a trunk 
for a whole morning. The timorous hare and 
sportive squirrel gambol around me like Adam 
in Paradise before he had an Eve; but I think 
he did not use to read Virgil, as I commonly 
do there.” : 

The weeping willow came to this 
country thru the medium of Alexander 
Pope, who planted a twig on the banks 
of the Thames at his Twickenham villa, 
for many recent years owned and occu- 
pied by Henry Labouchere. The twig 
came to him in a box of figs sent from 
Smyrna by a friend. A young British 
officer who came to Boston with the 
army to crush the rebellion of the Amer- 
ican colonies brought with him a twig 
from Pope’s beautiful willow tree, in- 


Southern 


tending to plant it in America when he 
should settle on lands confiscated from 
the conquered Americans. Disappointed 
in these expectations, he presented his 
willow tree to John Parke Custis, Mr. 
Washington’s son, who planted it on the 
Virginia estate of Abingdon, where it 
became the progenitor of all our willow 
trees. At Pope’s villa may be seen a son 
of the Smyrna willow sent to the poet. 
On the island of Ceylon—that beauti- 
ful spot in the Orient, which has been 
likened to a pearl-drop on the brow of 
India—there stands the Bo-tree that is 
enshrined in the hearts of four hundred 
millions of people. It is among the old- 
est historical trees in the world, and has 
been dropping its consecrated leaves into 
the hands of pious pilgrims for more 
than two thousand years. 
New Yorx Ciry. 


Manners 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


—more. delicate than if the scene 
was laid elsewhere. For, in the 
South, we must reckon not only with 
what people are, but with the profounder 
self- consciousness of what they have 
been. This greatly increases their ca- 
pacity for manners, which consist of so 
many polite and impolite genuflections 
that it is as difficult to interpret as it is 
dangerous to misinterpret them. And it 
may be well to say in this connection that 
the writer entertains no hope of' satisfy- 
ing certain monocle-minded critics of the 
North, nor the few choleric old gentle- 
men who still survive in the South with 
what she has to say upon the subject. 
The former are afflicted with an intel- 
lectual pharisaism which renders it im- 
possible for them to understand or ap- 
preciate anything so different from them- 
selves as the people of the South are in 
every particular, and the latter are the 
quarrelsome victims: of an ante - bellum 
illusion which no reality can justify. 
Southerners are naturally proud of ev- 


¥- is a delicate subject to discuss 


erything, but they are especially proud of 
three things—their pedigrees, morals and 
manners—not that they have better ones 
thari other people, but different. And, of 
course, the difference in pedigree ac- 
counts for the other differences. When 
a man is descended from a Puritan he 
may forget it, and lose the puritanical 
hall-mark from his morals and manners ; 
but if he is descended from a cavalier 
he remembers the distinction down to the 
thirty-third and forty-fourth generation, 
and the memory affects his conscience 
and consciousness more than all the mod- 
ern training he gets. He merely con- 
fesses the present, but tries to remain 
faithful to the réle of his ancestor. This 
is the first thing which mystifies the 
Northern critic already mentioned, who 
regards the somewhat bizarre personality 
of Southerners with a kind of inquisitive 
sun smile. We are obliged to keep our 
light turned high and to show off some 
because we each have two characters to 
fulfill—one which condemns us, more or 
less downtrodden by facts to the days of 
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our own years, and one in which we 
tread a perpetual minuet of past glories. 
Such people are not to be interpreted in 
a narrow-minded, logical manner, but 
any way and every way thru the imag- 
ination. They still insist upon belonging 
to the realm of fancy. This is where the 
intellectual pharisees miss their cue. They 
lack imagination. 

I have stated that we are proud of our 
morals, but little should be said upon this 
subject, and that little must be put in 
glittering generalities. For whoever 
goes into particulars about Southern 
morals goes into trouble. This super- 
sensitiveness comes from the annoyance 
and persecution we have endured from 


the North, which has been more than pre- , 


sumptuous in its efforts to thrust upon us 
morals that are alien to our nature and 
unbecoming to our station in life. But 
those we have are so near being our man- 
ners that it is impossible to discuss the 
one without reference to the other. That 
is to say, we employ the grand manner 
when we are good and the romantic man- 
ner when we are bad. We have always 


been eclectics in everything, choosing 
even those virtues which we can practice 
sincerely in the place we find ourselves 
and making no pretentions to others. 
©ur modesty consists in this diffidence, 
and it has not been appreciated in some 


quarters as it deserves to be. There is 
no such thing as ethical snobbery among 
us, and nobody would presume to hold a 
purely academic relation to God, as is so 
much the fashion in some other sections. 
In spite of all our frailties our manners 
toward Heaven are the best we have, and 
personally I have no doubt that the hu- 
mility of eloquence in which Southern 
sinners excel is more pleasing there than 
the weaned righteousness of some other 
saints who are too intelligent to pray. 
But we make up for this prismatic sim- 
plicity in morals with the complexity of 
manners we have toward one another. 
The well-bred Southerner is always a 
social enigma, because he is himself and 
his favorite forefather at the same time. 
And if any one thinks he understands 
him, it is because he does not. His very 
frankness is his subtlety, his pose. Be- 
hind it he sits and watches the effect of 
his own mannerisms with all the shrewd- 
ness of a dramatic critic, Thus when a 
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Southern gentleman, of “the old school,” 
struts, pulls his goatee and storms at his 
goggle-eyed visitor with the details of his 
best war story, he feels the part, sees 
himself in the eyes of the other and en- 
joys the performance as much as if he 
were himself observing a good actor. 
And he is always a good actor; every 
Southern man and woman must be that. 
The duality of their personal conscious- 
ness begets a remarkable facility of ex- 
pression. 

We are born with or without manners 
in the South. We do not learn them, 
but they are a gift which we exercise, 
like having a genius for poetry. This 
tenders them more various than they are, 
say in the East, where I am told that 
manners are the result more particularly 
of proper or improper training. And 
there, of course, one person could not 
have both kinds, but here it is not only 
possible, but natural, for what we call 
a well-born person to have both good 
and bad manners, according to the in- 
spiration or provocation of the moment. 
Recently.a Northern doctor of many s¢i- 
ences and philosophies, who is now 
teaching in a Southern university, was 
being pranced and lorded thru the Cap- 
itol of the State by a host who happened 
to be feeling that day like the distin- 
guished cotemporary of Ben Hill and 
Alexander Hamilton Stephens. The doc- 
tor told me that he had never been borne 
along, uplifted by so many grand man- 
ners in his life. The awakening, there- 
fore, was all the more shocking. Unfor- 
tunately, as they passed the State flag, 
he squinted at it instead of gazing rever- 
ently, and.asked what flag it was. 

“Sir!” exclaimed his erstwhile genial 
host, in a tone of deep indignation, “is it 
possible that you presume to teach ina 
Southern State and do not recognize the 
emblem of her glory when you see it?” 

“But,” protested the astonished victim, 
who is a native of Wisconsin, “would 
you recognize the flag of Wisconsin at 
sight ?” 

“No, sir! I would not. There is noth- 
ing remarkable about Wisconsin that her 
flag should be so well known!” With 
that he turned upon his heels, trans 
formed in a moment from a gentleman 
into a boor, and left his guest a sadder 
but no wiser man, 
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“What did I do to merit such discour- 
tesy?’”” he asked. pa 

“Nothing is moré offensive to a South- 
erner than for an educated man to show 
ignorance of the South. The inference 
he draws is that you failed to study her 
history, because, as a Northern man, you 
underestimase the importance of it.” 

This variety, uncertainty, insecurity of 
manner is not true, as I have already 
intimated, of the same class of people 
where I have been in the North and 
East. There is a uniformity, a solemn 
righteousness, about their courtesy, which 
is as lasting as their self-respect, because 
they keep their manners as much to 
demonstrate that as we keep ours to 
show our feelings. And so there is a 
safety in their politeness which may be 
counted upon. Thus the Southern vis- 
itor may unwittingly offend, or he may 
deliberately fan his prejudices around as 
if they were the peacock tail of his char- 
acter, and still count upon the good 
humor of his host, because he never 
shows his likes or dislikes in his. man- 
ners. For one, I have been at a loss to 
know how he does show them, unless it 
is by absolute exclusiveness. I have 
never been able to make out whether he 
is more tolerant than we are, or if he is 
so much more intolerant that we never 
see him in social relations to people 
whom he dislikes. Certainly his social 
equanimity is disturbing to the peace of 
mind in a person who has been accus- 
tomed to know when she was going 
right or wrong with people by their man- 
ners. I have even had the painful im- 
pression that he does not even care. In 
theSouth we do care. We' have that 
kind of intolerance which often leads us 
to seek the society of those whom we 
dislike in order to show it. 

Another thing impressed me _ even 
more than the reserve of their good man- 
ners—that not so many people in the 
North attempt what we call manners at all. 
I met some remarkable men and women 
there in this particular. They were 
tudely sincere, shockingly sensible, in- 


-contestably intelligent, but they had no 


mere politeness in their relation to others. 
hey cared more for the positive expres- 
sion of their convictions than they did 
for what any one thought of them. I 
have never seen such egotism. They said 
what they really thought, even if they 


trod the feelings of half the company 
under foot. We do not do this in the 
South except to our enemies. As near 
as | could make out, they have an awful 
intellectual head-hardiness toward life in 
general, which renders them insensible 
to mere emotion and feeling in others. 
And even when Northern people have 
manners, they do not always use them. 
In the South, we would no more miss 
an occasion for “showing our manners” 
than we would an opportunity to show 
our grandfather’s sword. Once I heard 
two editors in New York say such things 
to one another about the use of the word 
“sort” as would have made them enemies 
for at least two generations in the South. 
One was old, the other young, but they 
simply came out and met one another 
mentally with grammatical battle axes, 
so to speak, and struck at one another 
with no regard for the delicacies of per- 
sonality. They were nothing to one an- 
other, merely the spurred, sparring legs 
of opposing opinions, and so they had no 
feelings wounded. But in the South, we 
are always something to one another, 
friend or foe, really or prospectively, and 
must therefore cultivate the courtesies 
and discourtesies of personal intercourse 
more thah other people. ~ 

For this reason also, we carry our 
sword next to our manners, not literally, 
but figuratively—we have been compelled 
to substitute much ‘that is figurative for 
what was once literal in our conduct. 
Thus the Southern man continues to: re- 
sent an insult with a challenge or the 
threat of one. But he never really fights 
a duel. It would be a scandal and an 
outrage for the friends of the prospective 


belligerents to allow them to go this far. 


Every one is concerned to prevent the 
tragedy—that is, every one except the 
women in the immediate families of the’ 
heroes. I doubt if there is a woman in 
the South who is not maliciously curious 
to know what would happen if friends 
did not interpose. But women have been 
indifferent peace-makers from the foun- 
dations of the world, and it is possible 
that their cynicism is not justified. Every 
Southern man at least believes that every 
other Southern man will “fight.” Re- 
cently the writer had occasion to com- 
ment upon the meekness of a mutual ac- 
quaintance. 

“Yes,” said my companion, “but that 
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man is not really meek. He won't stand 
much. He will fight!” 

“How do you know?” I asked; “did 
you ever see or hear of his fighting?” 

“Certainly not!” as if my imagination 
demanded too much. “But I know he 
will by his manner. He shows that he is 
not afraid of any one.” 

“But is there any one to be afraid of ?” 
I insinuated so provokingly that he lifted 
his hat and withdrew haughtily from the 
interview. Nothing is more offensive to 
Southern men than to intimate that every 
man-jack of them is not as dangerous to- 
day as when his favorite ancestor wore 
ruffles, knee buckles and a sword tied in 
his sash. And they are almost hector- 
ingly courageous, but their absurdity 
consists in holding to the sword-point 
manner of preserving their honor when 


it is no longer the fashion to preserve it 


in this way. 

The casual observer of Southern so- 
ciety does not always recognize these 
very great differences between their man- 
ners and those of other people, either be- 
cause they lack insight, or because they 
see us only in commonplace situations. 
Our manners, more than those of any 
other society, prepare us for the 
grandeur of occasions. They are fash- 
ioned for heroic emergencies, and only 
look stilted and absurd because we are so 
often obliged to employ them in small af- 
fairs. For one thing, they enable us to 
keep a perpetual memorial day in honor 
of our traditions and our dead. The 
dead are the very greatest, most influ- 
ential people in the South ; and the names 
of some men are never mentioned here 
that words do not fall like flowers of 
praise upon their memories. This loy- 
alty gives a startling sting to our man- 
ners. Not long ago two New England- 
ers were seated behind a Southern girl 
on a trolley car in New Orleans. They 
were manifesting their superiority, after 
the manner of their kind, by commenting 
adversely upon everything they saw. At 
last they passed the statue of General 
Robert E. Lee. “I wonder why Lee’s 
statue faces North?” one remarked. 

“Because, sir, you -never saw his 
back!” exclaimed the girl, turning upon 
them a face like a little white helmet of 
war as she left the car. 

And she believed it. The writer has 
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never heard a Southern man+tell of a bat- 
tle between the Northern and Southern 
armies in such a way as to admit defeat. 
It. cannot be done in our language. We 
have the words, but not that use of them. 
And it does not comport with our vic- 
torious manners. 

On the other hand, when ghe superior 
elegance of our ways are recognized they 
are often misinterpreted. This is why 
the gallantry of the men and the coquetry 
of the women are vulgarized by some 
critics. The fault is in their mind, not 
in our manners. I have seen people re- 
nowned for their righteousness who were 
not nearly so pure-minded as the average 
Southern coquet. We believe in making 
all the distinctions possible between the 
sexes, and this has beautified our man- 
ners more than anything else except on 
those rare occasions when we have the 
opportunity to extol or imitate our illus- 
trious dead. With us women sustain a 
poetic, romantic relation to men before 
they are married, and naturally their 
manners correspond to this réle, their 
coquetry is simply the hexameter of pret- 
tified femininity. After marriage they 
sustain a sanctified relation to men, but 
never at any time are they intellectually 
or any other way antagonistic to them as 
they are in some other sections. This is 
why it is right and proper for men to 
kiss women’s hands in the South, and it 
is immoral and improper to do so in the 
North, because there they have the 
wrong consciousness about such an act. 
It is either spectacular or offensive ; with 
us it is a natural, masculine expression of 
homage, riot for that particular woman, 
but for women. In the same way South- 
ern men “make love” to women, not that 
they are “in love” with that particular 
one, but she is symbolic of her sex and 
receives his adoration in that spirit. It 
is because they do not and never can be 
made to understand this very beautiful 
distinction that some Northern girls make 
themselves ridiculous in the South. 

“Oh! Mrs. So and So,” one exclaimed 
to her Southern hostess, “Mr. B. said 
such things to me last night, and he, 
looked at me as if his heart would break. 
I fear his feelings are involved, and ! 
would not cause him such pain for any- 
thing! What must I do, for I do not re 
ciprocate ?” 
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“Do not worry, my dear, Mr. B.’s 
feelings are always involved. He is used 
to it. And he has been looking at women 
as if his heart would break since he was 
a baby.” 

“Then he is not in earnest?” 

“Oh, yes, in a general way, but not in 
particular !” 

“But he is flirting with me!” her in- 
dignation rising. 

“No, he is just trying in the only nat- 
ural way to make himself agreeable, and 
you should be grateful. It is not every 
man in this town who knows how to 
make love so gallantly.” 

But while we are discussing women 
I am reminded of another important dis- 
tinction. It is considered “bad manners” 
here to gossip about one another, but 
we all talk about one another’s ancestors, 
and in this way we have made some curi- 
ous discoveries. “For example, it is pos- 
sible for a man to get on without a con- 
spicuous pedigree. From this class, in- 
deed, we select most of our public men. 
But ancestors are almost indispensable to 
Southern women. This is one reason 
why they all try to be Daughters of the 
Revolution or Daughters of something 
historical. Not one of them can go into 
society with the right kind of conscious- 
ness or preside over her household or 
train her children unless she has an orria- 
mental forefather haloed somewhere in 
the background of history whom she 
may mention, or at least feel. He may be 
the worst of them all morally, but when 
it comes, say, to teaching her children to 
take the hurdles in life’s long race spirit- 
edly he counts for more than all the bet- 
terones. There is a funny-looking, high- 
nosed little boy hoeing cotton in Georgia 
these warm days who will be a great man 
as soon as he can, because his great uncle 
was a famous jurist and a colonel in the 
Confederate army. He has almost con- 
tracted a limp, because the uncle had his 
leg shot off at Chancellorsville and be- 
cause of his mighty determination to imi- 
tate him in all things. 
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I do not know of any other section, 
indeed, where so many children thru the 
teaching their mothers have entered con- 
sciously into the best inheritance of the 
past. All children, North or South, bred 
in the cities are damaged and alike, but 
in the smaller towns and country places 
‘of the South the children are remarkable 
—little “greenhorns” with the most ex- 
traordinary manners and tempers. It 
will be very difficult to make a proletariat 
of them, and they lack the opportunity 
or substance to become “brutal bour- 
geoisie.” My own impression is that 
they will remaih aristocrats. And so the 
manners and. memories of the South will 
save it for at least one more generation 
from any vulgarized form of socialism, 
even if it should prevail everywhere 
else. . 

In conclusion, it is my duty to correct 
a current error to the effect that the aris- 
tocratic class is decreasing in the South. 
As a matter of fact, it is increasing 
phenomenally. Formerly we had two 
classes—those who descended from a fine 
ancestry and those who descended from 
nobody in particular. But now we all 
“used to be aristocrats.” The poorest of 
us can afford to trace our lineage back to 
some royal Virginia family. The war 
did it. And only a few witty observers 
like Owen Wister can tell the difference 
now between the fictitious sons and 
daughters of cavalier and those who have 
the real hall-mark of birth and breeding 
upon their manners and features. This 
is as it should be. When the cavalier 
and peasant stock have faced a common 
enemy, slept by the same camp-fire, min- 
gled their blood upon the same battle- 
field, they become brothers, entitled to the 
same coat of arms and to the same man- 
ners and features as soon as they can get 
them. Thus it will be seen that more 
people are practicing manners in the 
South than ever before, because now 
nearly everybody has a pedigree which 
calls for them in particular. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















The Single Track in China 


BY COURTNEY HUGHES FENN 


[Mr. Fenn is missionary of the Presbytcrian Board at Peking, and was in the British 


Legation during the famous siege of the Boxers. 


He is thoroly qualified to write on Chi- 


nese affairs and we hope from time to time to give our readers the benefit of his views on 
the momentous changes now taking place in the Celestial Empire, which make it with the 
possible exception of Russia, the most interesting nation in the world today.—Ep1rTor.] 


HOST of physicians are gathered 
A about China today, and each one 
is trying to feel her pulse, to 
observe her symptoms, fo diagnose her 
condition, to prognose the outcome. And 
it is just about as difficult to do so with 
the Dragon Empire as it always has 
been with other dragons, real and im- 
aginary. The symptoms are here, plenty 
of them; but the pulse is so utterly 
erratic that the diagnoses are as various 
as the physicians, and the prognoses as 
divergent as life and death. The whole 
matter having been reduced almost en- 
titely to guesswork is my sole excuse for 
venturing to write upon conditions and 
prospects at this time, which every one 
says is critical but as to what will hap- 
pen, whichever way the crisis turns, no 
one knows, because no foreigner can ever 
be said to thoroly know the Chinese, and 
the Chinese are a long way from know- 
ing themselves. 

A considerable portion of my years in 
China has been occupied with evangel- 
istic itineration; and a not inconsider- 
able portion of my days of itineration has 
been spent waiting for carts to pass. One 
day, within the distance of a mile, on a 
country road, I spent nearly half an hour 
extra time parleying and backing and 
catching hubs and learning patience ; and 
all because the road was only wide 
enough for one cart, whereas numerous 
carts were passing in both directions all 
the time. As most of these roads lie at 
the bottom of more or less deep ravines, 
and the places where the roads are wide 
enough for two carts are exceedingly 
few, the situation may be imagined; yet 
not perfectly until you add the personal 
equation. The way the Chinese usually 
solves the problem is this: Each carrier 
starts into the ravine road unconcernedly. 
If he sees another cart coming in the 
opposite direction, he whips up his 
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beast, at the same time yelling to the 
other man to stop, and makes his best 
speed, not to find a turning out place, 
but to get first into the narrowest spot 
in the ravine, so that the man coming to 
meet him will be compelled to do what- 
ever backing or climbing of the sides of 
the ravine is to be done. When the two 
animals have about touched noses, neither 
carter is disposed tg yield one inch. They 
begin discussing the “right of way” in no 
very mild tones,.which wax more and 
more vehement, until both are yelling in- 
coherently, at the top of their lungs, in 
language in comparison with which the 
proverbial Billingsgate would seem 
sweet. A crowd gathers, if people are 
within hearing. The carters perhaps 
beat each other’s beasts, perhaps grab 
each other’s queues, occasionally pulling 
them out by the roots in zeal for the 
right of way; and jfinally, the meeker 
man, or the weaker man, or- the man 
whose passenger is anxious to get to his 
journey’s end before dark, will back his 
cart to some slightly broader spot, or 
drag it half way up the precipitous bank, 
and the two carts will pass, the carters 
continuing to revile each other until out 
of hearing. With the exception of 
Peking, China’s city streets are all laid 
out on the same plan: they are not thoro- 
fares to facilitate communication, but 
labyrinthine passages to impede business. 
The railroads so recently introduced fol- 
low suit, and are all laid single track. 
The explanation of the country roads 1s 
an easy one: very few of them are pub- 
lic roads, and the owners on each side 
are always on the lookout for an oppor 
tunity to push the road a little farther 
over to the other man’s side. During 
the winter the carters make paths for 
themselves across the fields, constantly 
making fresh ones as the dust of our dry 
winters becomes too heavy in the old 
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tracks. But in the spring each farmer 
ctits lateral ditches across these tracks to 
force the carters back into the old road, 
or, rather, a little beyond it. The result 
is often that there is not room left for a 
cart to pass between two opposite ditches, 
and the consequent bumping is something 
awful, while the tortuosity finally re- 
sulting, in a long series of years, robs 
carters and their passengers of a very 
considerable fraction of their lifetime. 

These phenomena, ludicrous as they 
seem to the Westerner, are thoroly char- 
acteristic of every department of Chinese 
life. Everywhere one goes one finds 
only a single track—in other words, what 
has been rather too euphemistically called 
the Chinese “individualism.” The na- 
tional conservatism, which is only now 
beginning to give way, has been the most 
prominent expression of the spirit,-and 
the most extreme expression of it, be- 
cause it is the nationalization of it. The 
old way is China’s way; China’s way is 
the only way with which a Chinaman 
may rightly concern himself, to modify 
this way is to shorten the axles of the 
carts, or to double the track, that oth- 
ers may pass freely on their way; it is 
to yield a fraction of China’s right to the 
whole road; it is to make concessions 
without previous reviling and queue pull- 
ing. 

Even that great system of ancestor 
worship, which is at the basis alike of 
her conservatism and of her entire 
ethical philosophy, is an expression of 
the same spirit, the spirit of self-interest, 
so crudely but clearly expressed in the 
“Me and my wife, my son John and 
his wife, us four and no more” idea. The 
chief reason why this reverence for an- 
cestors is so much better as a theory than 
in practice is that it breaks down under 
the weight of the selfish element in it. 
It is somewhat as it is with hazing or 
initiation or fagging. A boy forces him- 
self to obey his father so as to be en- 
titled to the privilege of making his sons 
do what he wants them to when he has a 
family ; a girl submits to the whims and 
the cruelties of her mother-in-law, be- 
cause she is looking forward to the time 
when she herself shall have daughters-in- 
law to abuse; and, theories to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the actual filial 
felations in the Chinese home will not 
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bear comparison for an instant with: those 
in the homes of our own land, great as 
the degeneration there is often declared 
to be. 

As a result of their theory of the fam- 
ily the Chinese are clannish; but the ef- 
fective united working of these clans is 
distinctly limited by the very spirit 
which led to their organization, namely, 
the desire of each man to combine the 
strength of others with his own to 
further his own ends primarily, the ends 
of the other members of the clan intci- 
It was right here that the 
Boxers broke down; the almost unlim- 
ited opportunity for the gratification of 
individual lust and greed overcame eyery 
other ambition; they drew upon them- 
selves the maledictions of their despoiled 
peaceful neighbors, and the organization 
was rapidly committing suicide by glut- 
tony when the prey was dragged from its 
teeth. The anti-American boycott failed 
in similar fashion. Patriotism was its 
war cry; but that patriotism vanished in 
thin air when some of its chief advocates 
happened to feel the pinch on their purses, 
thru the stifling of trade in their own 
commodities. So it is with the threat- 
ened anti-dynastic movements. They 
cry “Turn the rascals out” not because 
they are any the less rascals themselves, 
but because they want their innings, their 
chance at the spoils, with which the Man- 
chus have been gorging themselves for 
so many decades. Closely associated 
with the anti-dynastic movement is the 
present strong anti-foreign sentiment, 
with its cry of “China for the Chinese.” 
It is not the sentiment of a few years ago, 
that is, “We want nothing to do with the 
foreigner, neither him, nor his learning, 
nor his methods, nor his wares, for we 
are the people and wisdom shall die with 
us” ; but rather this, “We realize our past 
shortcomings, and are moderately grate- 
ful to foreign nations for opening or 
eyes, even if they have been rather brutal 
and selfish about it; but now that our 
eyes are wide open we are quite capable 
of looking out for ourselves, without the 
officious and mercenary assistance of out- 
siders, unless it be for a time, that of our 
neighbors and brothers, the Japanese, 
who have just demonstrated their supe- 
riority to the West, and who come 
cheaper, at the same time. Therefore we 
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would serve notice on all concerned, that, 
while we will not get ourselves into trou- 
ble by actually violating any contract al- 
ready made, we will make no more of 
any kind which will involve the commit- 
ting of the authority and wealth of China 
to the hands of aliens.” It is practically 
the position taken by Japan twenty years 
ago; but with China the declaration of 
independence, to the surprise of almost 
every one—perhaps of herself most of 
all—has followed much more quickly her 
awakening than in the case of Japan. 
Being more of an overgrown baby than 
Japan was, the proclamation of maturity 
sounds all the more funny, but carries 
some weight thru force of avoirdupois, 
if it does not command moral conviction. 
China still insists that there shall be but 
a single track; but she is willing that it 
should be of foreign gauge, and_ that 
some foreign cars should run over it, 
provided that they are hauled by her 
power, and that her trains shall always 
have the right of way. There is no 
probability that a Chinese dynasty, if it 
should succeed in overthrowing the 
“Manchu dynasty, would “double track” 
any of the way of China; and it is more 
than doubtful if there are enough Chi- 
nese leaders, either trained or capable of 
being trained, to run the locomotives 
even on the present single track lines. 
Among those high in influence there 
seems to be but one man, at the present 
time, who thoroly appreciates the advan- 
tages of the double track, and that is 
Yuan Shih Kai. That in him there is 
really great hope for the future has re- 
cently been emphasized in the downfall 
of his chief rival and Russia’s crafty and 
unscrupulous friend, the Chief Eunuch. 
This gives Yuan a still more powerful 
influence in the palace, where he had al- 
ready succeeded in doing wonders. The 
appointment of Dr. Tenney to the charge 
of Chinese students of high rank pro- 
ceeding to America disproves the anti- 
foreign interpretation of his withdrawal 
from his late position. It is largely thru 
him that the great step of altering the 
‘gauge has been taken, and truly the 
change has been revolutionary. Some 
think too much so, for more than one 
class has been so ruthlessly thrust aside 
or trodden upon that many an enemy has 
been made. There are hundreds of 
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scholars who have devoted ten, twenty, 

thirty, even forty, years to the pursuit of 

a high literary degree and -official posi- 

tion, and now have suddenly been told, 

without warning, when the prize was al- 

most within their grasp, that all these 

decades of study will count for nothing. 

“That the wisdom of the sages, ' 

Once the glory of the ages, 

Is now nothing but a relic, when compared 
with Western arts; 

That to speak a bit of English, 

And right clearly to distinguish 

That the earth is round and moving, is now all 
that counts for ‘parts’.” 

It is a trifle disappointing and discon- 
certing, to say the least, and while it is 
not likely that ‘the old régime will ever 
again be resumed, yet the way of the re- 
formers will not be made easier by these 
“stickit” officials. It is by no means im- 
possible, among the'many conjectures as 
to the exact facts in the case of the bomb 
throwing at the Peking station, that it 
was an expression of disappointed re- 
actionism, using the new to fight the new 
in a blindly, spiteful fashion, rather than 
an expression of anarchism. 

Yet anarchism is abroad. There came 
into my hands the other day the transla- 
tion of a foreign book, setting forth the 
purposes of the Anarchists, who are hand 
in glove with the anti-dynastic party. 
The translator, a Peking man, declares 
his purpose in translating the book to be: 
First, the extermination of the Manchus, 
that the Chinese may enjoy their rights; 
second, the extermination of all heredi- 
tary monarchs in Asia; third, the ex- 
termination of all rulers and officials, that 
there may be no interference with the 
right of every man to do as he pleases; 
fourth, the extermination of all wealthy 
men and their families, that all men may 
have an equal share; fifth, the extermina- 
tion of all disciples of Confucius, that no 
man may be bound by the. teachings of 
the sage; sixth, the extermination of all 
married persons, that free love may 
reign. Here is the single track idea with 
a vengeance! While it is not likely that 
such ideas will find a very numerous fol- 
lowing, yet they are a decidedly nasty 
sort of yeast to be fermenting in the 
rather chaotic dough of present Chinese 
thought. In a less extreme form they 
are, with the somewhat menacing addi- 
tion of anti-foreign sentiment, the propa- 
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ganda of the hundreds of half baked stu- 
dents who have returned, within the past 
few months, from Japan, disgruntled at 
the compulsory submission to the disci- 
pline of her schools, and having imbibed 
just enough of her modern spirit to dis- 
tort it into an impatience of all authority 
and an exaggeration of the single track 
idea. Imagine the shock to all the sensi- 
bilities of the officials of Paotingfu, on 
having some of the students of the city 
march boldly, uninvited and unushered, 
into their banqueting hall, to enter an in- 
solent complaint as to some dissatisfac- 
tion with food or lodgings! This is in- 
deed “Young China” gone mad! 

One of the most mooted questions of 
the time is as to the relation of the 
numerous recent anti-missionary out- 
rages to the general situation. How far 
are they symptomatic? Of this but a few 
words, important as it is. To the mind 
of the present writer while there was, in 
all of these affairs, an element of the anti- 
foreign and another element of the anti- 
missionary (the. latter largely because the 
missionary is a foreigner), yet each case 
was distinctly sporadic, and all together 
are quite insufficient as an indication of 
a widespread movement. The Lienchou 
massacre would probably never have 
taken place had it not been for the boy- 
cott; the Nanch’ang outrage would 
never have been perpetrated but for the 
extraordinarily high-handed proceedings 
of a French priest, who totally misrep- 
resented the missionary spirit and atti- 
tude in China; and the fact that these 
untoward events fell so near together is 
probably little more than a coincidence. 
A series of such events, distorted as they 
are in the now numerous, independent 
and abnormally influential native daily 
papers, is quite likely to produce some 
general movement, or at least other local 
outbreaks; and it-is symptomatic of a 
prevailing unrest, from’ which almost 
anything might grow; but is not indica- 
tive of an already organized movement, 
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such as that of 1900, or of any special 
dislike for missionaries as a class, or of 
any resurgence of the purpose to drive 
the foreigner from China. It is extreme- 
ly desirable that* both missionaries and 
all other foreigners should do all they can 
to cultivate a true amour propre among 
the Chinese, as well as to refrain from 
insulting that which they already pos- 
sess; and in this regard one need have 
no hesitation in saying that Protestant 
missionaries, almost without exception, 
are exercising the utmost discretion. 
Having refused the proffered official 
‘rank, which the Roman Catholics had 
demanded, they have no intention of ex- 
ercising any of the prerogatives of the 
native magistrate. 

Are foreigners in China in danger? 
Yes, we are always in a measure of dan- 
ger, such as few of us appreciated be- 
fore 1900. The present, being a time of 
especial excitement and ferment, is, in 
some respects, a time of special danger; 
most crises are. But here in the north 
the only really menacing dangers would 
seem to be two, namely, first, the longer 
or shorter period of anarchy almost in- 
evitably attending a revolutionary move- 
ment ; and, second, the violent renewal of 
anti-American demonstrations, in case 
our uncertain Congress refuses to make 
reasonable modifications of the Chinese 
Exclusion Law. In the latter case it is 
to be feared that the Chinese will not 
even leave us a “single track” on which 
to get out. China is in the throes of an 
evolution violent enough to be a revolu- 
tion ; and the very violence of this devel- 
opment may avert the threatened over- 
throw. She never needed help more than 
at the present moment, and really was 
never more ready to appropriate and as- 
similate it, when given in the right spirit. 
A little kindly consideration may make 
her a valuable friend; a little unkindly 
indignity may make her, some day, in- 
deed a “yellow peril.” 


Pexinc, CHINA. 
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BY ANNIE CAMPBELL HUESTIS 


“WHERE are you going, weary feet, 
Feet that have failed in»storm and flood?” 
“I go to find a flower sweet 
I left, fresh growing, near a wood. 
The winds blow pure from many a hill, 
And hush to tender stillness there. 
Shall not this restless heart be. still, 
And grow more -innocent and fair?” 
“Not so; for sin and bitter pain 
Can never find Youth’s flower again!” 


“Where are you going, wistful face, 

Face with the mark of shame and tears?” 
“T go to find a quiet place 

Where no one sees and no one hears. 
The beauty and the silence there 

Shall thrill me thru and still my pain, 
Shall touch my hardness into prayer, 

And give me back my dreams again.” 
“Not so; for Sin has closed the door 
On Youth’s fair dreams forevermore.” 


rs 
The Idle Boy 


“Where are you going, heart of woe, 
Pitiful heart of fear and shame?” 
“A strange and lonely way I go, 
Where none shall pity, none shall blame. 
Far with my sin and misery 
I creep on doubtful feet, alone; 
No human heart can follow me 
To mark my tears or hear my moan.” 
“Nay; but the never-ceasing sting, 
The clearness of remembering!” 


“What do you see, O changing face, 
Alight with strange and tender gleams?” 
“T near the hushed and holy place 
Of One who gives me back my dreams.” 
“Where are you daring, eager feet, 
Feet that so wild a way have trod?” 
“O bitter world, no scorn I meet. 
Sinful and hurt, I go to God! 
On my dark sin, forevermore, 
A sinless Hand has closed the door.” 


Hauirax, Nova Scorta. 


BY WILLIAM NOYES 


[Mr. 


Noyes has charge of the instruction in manual training in Teachers’ College, 


Columbia University, and is President of the Eastern Manual Training Association. As ap- 
pears from this article he is an earnest advocate of productive industry by young people 
instead of the system of pretending to work now prevailing in many of our schools.—Enr- 


TOR. ] 


HALL a boy in his early teens learn 
S to work? Once there was no ques- 
tion about this. Within a genera- 

tion or two a large part of a boy’s edu- 
cation consisted in the work he had to 
do. When only one-eighth of the popu- 
lation lived in cities of 8,000 or more, 
which was as late as 1850, almost every 
boy either lived in the country or had 
access to it. Here he learned how ani- 
mals were born and how to care for them 
and how to get work out of them; he 
learned about the crops, their variety, 
their rotation, their seasons and their dis- 
eases. He could observe how things 
were done, both on the farm and in the 
neighboring shops, all of which were 
wide open to view. He had chances to 
try his hand at various sorts of activity, 
and thus could find his own bent for a 
calling. Nor was he only watching; he 
was also working. His own constructive 
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powers were called into play, whether in 
making toys and traps for himself or in 
helping in the multitudinous operations 
on the farm, in the shop and in the home. 
One could easily make out a list of two 
score or more distinct occupations in 
which boys took part on the farm. In 
addition to this there was the definite 
system of apprenticeship in the trades, so 
that boys were educated by learning to 
work at some particular trade. Work 
was a means of education in the large 
sense of the word. It was also an im- 
portant object of such formal education 
or “schooling” as was provided. The 
“learning” of the school was intended to 
supplement the labor of the farm, the 
home and the shop in making labor more 
intelligent ~and efficient. And, on the 
whole, the result was good. Industrial 
efficiency was actually attained by the 
educational methods pursued. 
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In great contrast with these conditions 
of all around training which prepared the 
child for industrial life, stand present 
conditions. For a growing proportion of 
the children the place of the fields and 
woods is largely taken by the dirty, barren 
street, and the workshop constantly open 
to view is converted into the factory into 
which the child may go only to be ex- 
ploited and degraded. The child has 
been robbed of all of those out-of-school 
educative influences which centered in 
the domestic industries. To take their 
place the only educative institution which 
we have developed is the school. Where- 
as once there were two sides to the 
child’s education, balancing and reinforc- 
ing each other, there has come to be but 
one which absorbs all the serious thought 
and effort of the child. As the city has 
been overgrowing the country and the 
apprentice system has died and the home 
has surrendered its employments, the 
school has grown in importance. But the 
functions which the farm and the little 
shop and the home have been obliged to 
abandon, the school has not assumed. To 
be sure, the number and variety of sub- 
jects in its curriculum Las increased, 
school attendance has been made compul- 
sory for longer terms and to a greater 
age, but in one respect it has utterly 
failed. No provision has been made to 
furnish that valuable industrial experi- 
ence to the child which the earlier forms 
of industry did provide. Children are 
crammed with information and “trained” 
in various ways, but they have neither 
the opportunity nor the necessity for 
work. Not only is it true, as Superin- 
tendent Seaver, of Boston, has said, that 
“The traditional balance between. learn- 
ing and labor has been upset, and learn- 
ing taken the whole time” ; it is one par- 
ticular kind of learning that has taken the 
whole time. Familiarity with industrial 
processes, which once constituted a large 
part of the “conventionalities of intelli- 
gence,” has been relegated into obscurity. 
Literacy has become a sort of a fetich 
which we confidently believe will cure all 
our ills, while a large and important fac- 
tor in education, learning by work, has 
been left to the horrible dens of exploita- 
tion in which many of our children are 
sooner or later caught as unskilled child 
laborers. 


This horrible problem of child labor is, 
after all, but a part of a larger problem, 
another phase of which is child idleness. 
To a majority of city children after leav- 
ing school, either for the day or for life, 
there is but one alternative open, either 
to be exploited as child laborers or to be 
idlers on the street thru much or all of 
their waking hours. We have taken 
away the time-honored employments of 
children.and have left to them only the 
choice between overwork and idleness. 
As any intelligent city parent can testify, 
it costs more to keep a boy at some 
worthy and educative employment than 
to keep him idle. What was once a mat- 
ter of easy domestic adjustment has be- 
come a great social problem. 

That problem, at least from the edu- 
cator’s point of view, is to unite labor 
and learning. 

The only serious attempt to solve this 
problem has been by the introduction of 
the so-called manual training into the 
schools. The movement started natu- 
rally enough in the making of simple 
kitchen and other household utensils, at 
a time and place when industry was 
largely domestic. But in modern city life 
the center of gravity of the home has 
moved from the kitchen to the sitting 
room, if, indeed, there cdn be said to be 
any center of gravity in a modern city 
home, which’ is a little squeezed-in flat, 
where the principal functions are eating 
and resting. Its functions have become 
so restricted that there is very little that 
the child can contribute, especially in the 
way of hand-made utensils, that is of 
any real value. The demand for his 
work is an artificial demand, created for 


his good, and he is generally astute 


enough to perceive that fact. So far as 
he is concerned, the process of making 
these utensils is fictitiously interesting 
and factitiously important. The work 
that is given him to do has no vital and 
evident relation to the great world of in- 
dustry about him. Production is no 
longer domestic, but has become social. 
Hence, ta keep the boy still in the person- 
al craftsman stage, when almost every- 
thing is being produced mechanically and 
socially, is to deny him one of his great- 
est inheritances. Yet all that the con- 
structive hand-work commonly done in 
the schools does for him is to take him to 
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the town or craft stage of society, and 
there leave him outside of the threshold 
of modern industry. To modern indus- 
try proper he is not introduced under the 
guidance of wise teachers. He sees it 
with no perspective. He is plunged into 
it when he leaves school—I cannot say 
when he is educated—under the compul- 
sion of learning to do one minute act. 
He is not educated by the industrial sys- 
tem as his grandfather was; he is simply 
fed into its maw. 

Even if our manual training methods 
were well planned with reference to mod- 
ern industry, how much of it would a 
boy, be likely to learn who spent only one- 
one-hundredth of his waking hours at 
work? Yet that is all that a boy in our 
best equipped schools gets in “manual 
training.” Such dabbling as this’ cannot 


be dignified by the name of work. 

My plea that children be taught to 
work does not mean a lack of recognition 
of the importance of play. Play is im- 
portant because it is the spontaneous out- 
flow of energy. By it child nature is 
kept plastic and mobile, and thus able to 


develop individually and not be at once 
crystallized into a fixed character. Ani- 
mals have only a short childhood, for 
their play days are soon over. But it is 
one of the gloties of humanity that the 
period of childhood is prolonged. The 
play days of the best men and women are 
never over. This prolongation of in- 
fancy, when energy is spontaneously ex- 
pressed, when the individual is still 
adaptable, contains .the hope of racial im- 
provement. On it depends the possibility 
of education at all. In pleading for work 
as part of the education of the boy, I do 
not forget the need of a proper balance 
between play and study and work as the 
ideal. He needs to play in order that he 
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may continue to grow. He needs to 
study in order that he may learn to think. 
He also needs to work in order that he 
may gain the habits of a social being. 

But very unequally do we provide for 
the needs of the boy. The school is or- 
ganized to teach him to acquire informa- 
tion and to some extent to think. We 
leave him alone to devise his own plays, 
and only recently have we begun to ap- 
preciate that he must have opportunities 
to play other than those of the asphalted 
street between two rows of buildings. 
That the boy also needs to work we have 
hardly recognized at all. _ 

The public school to which I look for- 
ward is an institution which will grow 
out of modern life and be an integral part 
of it. Among its objects will be the 
elimination of illiteracy. But not only 
will it teach the child to read and to 
write ; it will also train his senses, so that 
he can see straight and recognize facts; 
it will cultivate his reasoning powers, so 
that he can draw proper inferences from 
facts ; it will develop his self control and 
his courage, so that he can make use of 
facts for his own and others’ advantage; 
it will implant in him the scientific habit, 
so that thruout his life he will be a 
student; it will keep him supple, plastic 
and adaptable by providing full and 
varied opportunity for play, so that he 
may long keep young; it will develop his 
zsthetic sense, so that he can translate 
all his experiences into forms of beauty; 
and, not least, it will teach him how to 
work, so that he will be master of the 
most fundamental and unifying of social 
functions, namely, industry. To enable 
the child to see straight and to reason 
well, to play hard, to appreciate beauty 
and to make good things—these will be 
the essentials of education. 

New Yor« City. 
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New Histories of England 


Tue pen of the historian was never 
busier than it is now in England; but 
there is not a living writer who has 
reared a great monument comparable to 
that of Freeman, Stubbs or Gardiner. 
Indeed no one seems ambitious or daring 
enough to attempt an account of a long 
and difficult period stich as these famous 
historians have encompassed. The pres- 
ent workers, however, are by no means 
of mediocre character; they are apply- 
ing a finer analysis and a sharper crit- 
icism of their materials than did many 
of the older writers; and now and then 
there is a faint sign of an attempt at a 
new synthesis or at least a restlessness 
and impatience at the eternal rehashing 
of old stories with new embellishments. 

Meanwhile the special searchers are 
pouring forth their results in such quan- 
tities that no single worker can hope to 
write an accurate, well-balanced and 
complete story of England. So Pro- 
fessor Oman thinks; and the new His- 
tory of England,’ planned by him, is be- 
ing written by six students, each well 
qualified to do the portion assigned to 
him. The second volume of this series, 
covering the period from the Norman 


Conquest to the accession of Edward I, . 


is by Mr. Davis, a Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, who has already shown. originality 
and capacity in several stray studies, es- 
pecially in the field of medieval history. 
The age which he has now undertaken 
to cover, is, as-every one knows, of first- 
rate importance in the hjstory of English 
institutions. Mr. Davis has a great 
theme and he has done it justice; thoro- 
ly as it has been covered by many his- 
torians before him, he adds touches of 
freshness and vigor to an old narrative. 
He writes in a straightforward, con- 
nected and concrete fashion; what he 
says has a meaning ; there is little or no 
stale and jejune moralizing or “histori- 
cal philosophizing.” Once in a while he 
writes a doubtful ‘sentence like this: 
“The masses are divided between their 


ancestral love of liberty and their grati- 
tude for the orderly despotism of their 
alien rulers,” which is not only a mis- 
conception of ancestral conditions, but 
also of the political consciousness of “the 
masses.” 


Professor Oman’s series closes with 
1815, probably owing to the almost in- 
superable difficulties connected with 
writing satisfactory modern history. 
However, for the first part of the nine- 
teenth century we have our Walpole, 
Molesworth and Martineau, to say noth- 
ing of special studies. For the latter 


‘half of the century we have two rather 


extensive histories by Mr. Paul and Mr. 
McCarthy. The fourth volume of the 
former’s work,’ which is now before us, 
opens with the Turkish troubles of 1876 
and closes with the defeat of the Glad- 
stone Government in 1885. Mr. Paul’s 
views of the function of the historian 
have been frankly announced in his 
“Life of Froude” and other places and 
they are exemplified in his own historical 
writings. He has never trained his mind 
by research and exposition in some pe- 
riod of the distant past into which our 
feelings are not strongly projected; in- 
deed he has contempt for the very dis- 
cipline which such a training gives and 
for the spirit of fairness which it en- 
genders. Now the passion for judging 
everything and everybody may be a use- 
ful one, but it is apt to take.on the form 
of the pamphlet rather than the serious 
work designed for instruction. Mr. Paul 
makes short work, for example, of Bea- 
consfield’s triumph at Berlin—“it was 
all play-acting and theatrical heroics.” 
This is not quarrelling with Mr. Paul’s 
entire book, for it is a most readable po- 
litical history, and will be used with 
pleasure by those who want to know 
about recent British imperialism, the 
Irish question, the Franchise bill of 
1884-85 and the ecclesiastical politics. It 
is entertaining even where most exas- 
perating ; its sharpness and color will nots 
allow the interest to flag; in fact, there 





*Oman’s History oF EncLtanp. Vol. II. England 


under the Normans and Angevins, 1066-1272. 


By H. 
W.C. Davis. New York: G, P. Putnam’s 


ons. $3.00. 


2 History oF Mopern Encianp. Vol. IV. 1876-1885. 
He Herbert W. Paul. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
2.50. 
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is nothing on modern history compara- 
ble to it unless it be Hanotaux’s recent 
work on “Contemporary France.” 

Mr. McCarthy’s last two volumes of 
the History of our Own Times® cover 
a period even more recent than that cov- 
ered by Mr. Paul, and are by no means 
so completely political in their character. 
They contain a very full and satisfactory 
account of the public events of the last 
few years of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
Here is a record of the fortunes of po- 
litical parties, the important legislation, 
the multitudinous doing in imperial af- 
fairs and of the passing of great figures 
from English history. But this is not 
all. Mr. McCarthy broadens his scope 


so as to include a brief but readable re- 


trospect of the important changes which 


the rcign of Queen Victoria saw in the 


public life, the literature, art and science 
—more especially the applied science— 
of the period under consideration. To 
this he adds striking pen pictures of re- 
cent celebrities who have helped to make 
the literature and politics of this hour. 
The new volume of The Political His- 
tory of England‘ is the only one for 
which two authors are responsible ; and 
in dividing the work the late Dr. Brod- 
rick took upon himself the domestic his- 
tory of England between 1801 and 1837 
and assigned foreign affairs to Mr. Foth- 
eringham. Dr. Brodrick was liberal in 
the apportionment of pages to his col- 
league, with the result that the work is 
uneven in value. Mr. Fotheringham’s 
part is exceedingly well done, and espe- 
cially is this so of his treatment of the 
Napoleanic wars, while much of the late 
Dr. Brodrick’s narrative suffers from too 
great condensation. The years between 
1801 and 1837 were the period of re- 
form. Slavery was abolished and the 
penal code was softened. The House of 
Commons, the municipalities, the poor 
law, the law courts, and to some degree 
the civil service, were all reformed in 
these thirty-seven years. Adequate treat- 
ment of these reforms and of the restora- 
tion of rights to Roman Catholics and 


* History or Our Own Times. Vols. IV and V. By 
Justin McCarthy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.40 each, 2 : 

*Tue Poritica, History or Encianp. Vol. XI. 
From Addington’s Administration to the Close of 
William IV’s Reign. 1801-1837. By George C. Brod- 
rick and J. K. Fotheringham. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.60, 
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Non-conformists, which was also accom- 
plished in this period, would demand a 
volume of as many pages as are here 
devoted to home and foreign politics and 
to the Continental wars and American 
war of 1812. The consequence was that 
Dr. Brodrick was unable to go into these 
domestic subjects at the length they de- 
mand. He was unable to tell what these 
reforms meant or to describe with any 
detail the corruption in English political 
life for which Parliament found rem- 
edies in the period between the death of 
Pitt and the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. It is mainly in this re- 
spect that the new volume, serviceable 
as it is, falls short of meeting the need 
that has long existed for a history of the 
last twenty years of the reign of 
George III and the short reigns of 
George IV and William IV, which shall 
be based on the wealth of new material 
embodied in the political memoirs and 
biographies which have been published 
within the last forty years. Working 
within his limitations Dr. Brodrick 
achieved success. He was for many 
years an editorial writer on the Times. 
His journalistic training undoubtedly 
aided him in his condensation; but in 
places the narrative is so condensed as 
to suggest a comparison with the sum- 
maries of the year which since 1851 have 


__been regularly published by the Times. 


Dr. Brodrick was twice or three times a 
Liberal candidate for the House of 
Commons. But his Liberalism could not 
have been very robust, judging from the 
tender fashion in which he-handles the 
Tory measures, the ineptitude of the 
Tory party, and the leaders of Toryism 
who were in control in Parliament be- 
tween the peace after Waterloo and the 
end of the Tory régime in 1830. 


& 


The Life of Reason 


In these days of vaudeville thinking, 
when most writers do not even attempt 
to “see life clearly and see it whole,” but 
are satisfied if they can turn a flashlight 
on a single facet of truth and so bring 
it momentarily into unnatural prom 
nence, it is a pleasure to find a man 
who can follow thru five volumes and 
seven years a consistent, unifying line 0! 
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thought. Professor Santayana has sur- 
veyed the various fields of human knowl- 
edge and experience from a single stand- 
point, and this gives an especial value to 
his Life of Reason,* but most readers 
will appreciate more his incidental re- 
marks and apt illustrations than his 
philosophic framework. This framework, 
in fact, he never permits to obtrude. His 
style flows so pleasantly, altho rich laden 
with metaphor, that one has to read it 
more than once to get the full signifi- 
cance of the deeper thought. 

/ Disraeli, when he was asked what was 
his religion, replied, 


art, morals and society. Also, whatever 
has been. It is the theory of the survival 
of the fittest applied to ideas, and this 
is apt to lead one to believe that what- 
ever survives is fittest. 

Gibbon said of the state of thought in 
the later Roman empire that to the popu- 
lace all religions were equally true, to 
the philosopher they all were equally 
false, and to the statesman they all were 
equally useful. Professor Santayana 
combines in his pragmatic philosophy 


the points of view of the people, the phil- 


osopher and the statesman. All the ideas 
that prevail now or 





“All sensible men 
have the same, reli- 
gion.” “What is 
that religion?” was 
the next inquiry. 
“Sensible men nev- 
er tell,” he an- 
swered. Professor 
Santayana has tried 
to tell what is the 
religion as well as 
the general philos- 
ophy of all sensible 
men. Exposed 
clearly and defi- 
nitely to criticism as 
it is in these vol- 
umes, it must be 
admitted that it 
does not quite sat- 
isfy the ordinary 
ideal of what a sys- 
tem of philosophy 
should be. It is too 
reasonable, too sane 





have been current 
in the past are par- 
tially true and par- 
tially false and 
more or less useful. 
No doubt he is right 
in this, and we 
should say that, in 
general, he is cor- 
rect in pointing out 
what is true and 
false in them and 
wherein they have 
_been useful, but his 
system appears at a 
disadvantage com- 
pared with those of 
more dogmatic phil- 
osophers. In. the 
twilight of his tol- 
eration, all cats look 
gray, while to Rus- 
kin, Carlyle and 
Nietzsche all cats 
are either white or 








and practical, and 
we are used to 
thinking that ethics 
and metaphysics and science can be 
true only when they lead us logically 
into unreasonable extremes, and can 
be consistent only when they point 
to impracticable conduct. Professor 
Santayana’s method, therefore, strikes 
one as being suspiciously convenient. 
He holds logic in leash. He allows 
Reason to gambol gracefully about, 
but always kept close to himself and 
not allowed to run into dangerous’ by- 
paths. It is philosophic opportunism. 
This always tends toward a justification 
of the existent. Whatever is, is right, in 


George Santayana, Author of “The Life of 
Reason.” Scribners. 


black — mostly the 
latter. But these he 
calls the “philoso- 
phies that are mere vents for cerebral 
humors.” 

As we have recently explained in ed- 
itorial discussions of the new discoveries 
in physics, modern science tests its theo- 
ries solely by their utility, not by their 
beauty, as did the Greeks, or by their 
logical simplicity, as did the schoolmen. 
In applying the same method to other 
fields, the pragmatic philosophers are 
working along the most profitable lines of 
modern thought, but their task is a more 
difficult one. The question is, how many 
people are there who can recognize the 
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fact that their ideals are partial, tempo- 
rary and essentially unrealizable, and yet 
appreciate their practical value and re- 
tain enough faith in them to be stimu- 
lated to effective work? As our author 
puts it: 

“Civilization has to work algebraically, with 
symbols for known and unknown quantities, 
which only in the end resume their concrete 
values.” 

But such ethical and political algebra 
is beyond the capacity of most people, 
and they will not be content to have 
philosophers do their higher mathematics 
for them. 

. Professor Santayana thus defines “the 
religion of all sensible men: 


“Rational religion has these two phases: 
piety, or loyalty to necessary conditions, and 
spirituality, or devotion to ideal ends. . ... 
Piety drinks at the deep elemental sources of 
power and order: it studies nature, honors the 
past, appropriates and continues its mission. 
Spirituality uses the strength thus acquired, re- 
modeling all it receives, and looking to the 
future and the ideal. True religion is en- 
tirely human and political as was that of the 
ancient Hebrews, Romans and Greeks. Super- 
natural machinery is either symbolic of nat- 
ing conditions and moral aims or it is worth- 
ess.’ 

The volume on Reason in Art contains 
some sharp and witty criticism of popu- 
ar fallacies ; for example, this on historic 
consistency in architecture: 


“Nothing is more pitiable than the attempts 
people make, who think they have an exquisite 
sensibility, to live in a house all of one period. 
The connoisseur, like an uncritical philosopher, 
boasts of having patched his dwellirig perfectly 
together, but he has forgotten himself, its 
egregious inhabitant. Ridiculous him- 
self in such a setting, he makes it ridiculous, 
too, by his esthetic pose and appreciations; for 
the objects he has collected or reproduced 
were Once used and prized in all honesty, when 
life and inevitable tradition had brought them 
forth, while now they are studied and ex- 
hibited, relics of a dead past and evidence of a 
dead present. . An artist may visit a 
museum, but only a pedant can live there.” 

Strange to say, the volume: devoted to 
science, which should be the crown of 
the whole Life of Reason,* is the least 
satisfactory of the five; not so much 
from fault of what it contains as from 
the sense of missed opportunities. In 
the history of science, in showing the 

* Tue Live oF Reason ON THE PHASES OF Human 
Procress. Vol. I, Introduction and Reason in Com- 
monsense. Vol. II, Reason in Society. Vol. ITI, 
Reason in Religion. -Vol. IV, Reason in Art. Vol. 


V, Reason in Science. By George Santayana. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s $1.25 each. 
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way the false or imperfect theories of the 4 


past have led to the discovery of new 
truth and their own overthrow, Pre 
fessor Santayana’s theory of 


found its finest examples and best vert 
fication. Yet he scarcely touches on this, 
and not at all on the interesting and reyo 
lutionary conceptions of physical science, 
.such as Ostwald, Poincaré and Langevin 
are now developing. In fact, his discus 
sion here lacks the concreteness and 
abundance of pertinent illustration which 
forms the chief charm of the style of the 
earlier work. 
ing of this that he devotes most of the 
volume to history and ethics, in which 
he is most at home. Science is just now 
greatly in need of a philosopher. It has 
suddenly outgrown all its old clothes and 
dees not know how to make new ones, 
Art, ethics and religion are getting along 
very well in their old, patched and made- 
over vesture, but in the new fields that 
science is rapidly opening up: there is 
need for Professor Santayana’s power of 
clear thought and expression. 


Ss 
The Awakening of Helena 
Richie * 

Wuere is Old Chester anyhow? 
Many of Margaret Deland’s readers 
would like to live there and have Willy 
King for their family physician and Dt 
Lavender for a pastor. We all need 
“awakening” for one reason or anothef, 
Out here in the world it is so easy to 
get dead in trespasses and sins when 
they are so glibly ascribed to heredity or 
environment. We want to go back for 
a spell where people are held morally 
responsible even when they are tempted, 
where it is a short sight up from ouf 
knees to God, and where it is thrillingly 
dangerous to look when we have done 
wrong lest we should see the eyebrows 
of Heaven knit in a frown. One mam 
can make a place like this, and in Old 
Chester it is Dr. Lavender. Just as 
Phillips Brooks was a great preacher 
who knew how to spread the glory of 
God in mighty winged sentences, so Dr. 
Lavender is a great pastor, who has af 
immortal wisdom in dealing with little 


*Tue AwaKkeninc or Hetena Ricure. By Mor 
garet Deland. New York: Harper Brothers. $1.50 
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method of human progress would haye — 


It is perhaps from a feck 
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children, barbed-tongued saints, and 
common sinners. He has a witty piety 
which guides him next to every man’s 
heart. And his name deserves to go 
down with the other great preachers in 
history. 
Meanwhile, since we cannot all come 
to Old Chester, it would be a grand 
thing if Margaret Deland could be in- 
duced to let the “Stuffed Animal House” 
to a few of the more notably bad hero- 
ines in fiction. These prettily painted 
sinners who realize so little of their lost 
condition would fare better than they do 
along the way of life 
after an experience 
like Helena Richie’s. 
Mrs. King, for ex- 
ample, is “not per- 
fect” ; she speaks her 
mind too frankly 
and flatly, and she 
enjoys doing her 
homely duties pain- 
fully, but the judg- 
mental eye of such a 
neighbor would be 
very stimulating 
Mrs. 
Lily 
Bart. That poor 
girl would not have 
been obliged to com- 
mit suicide in order 
to escape the devil if 
she had had Mrs. 
King to aggravate 
her atid criticise her 
worldliness. As for 
Mrs. “Folly,” whom 
Miss Rickert recent- 
ly pinched up into 
i patron saint of a baby - farm, one 
chastening hour in Dr. Lavender’s study 
would have awakened her to the con- 
sciousness of being a_ thrice - fallen 
woman, unfit to care for any kind of a 
baby. There is too much honey - jug- 
gling of sinners these days in fiction and 
out of it. Authors and preachers alike 
are content to get their reprobates into 
academic relations to God and into a 
Sort of polytechnic practice of virtue. 
hat is why this is a remarkable story. 
#he author has chosen a character and 
Situation which usually tempts the 
lists into that common literary 


morally to 
Wharton’s 


Margaret Deland, 


author of “The Awakening of 
Helena Richie.” 
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deathtrap of scandal, hysterical remorse 
and some kind of subtle compromise 
with righteousness, and she has made it 
a story of indescribably moral beauty. 

Helena Richie is a sort of. female 
Tito, clinging to the idea of happiness 
with cowardly persistence and to the ex- 
clusion of every nobler duty. She mar- 
ries not for love, but because the man 
promises her happiness. When he 
wronged her and failed her at this point 
she left him for a lover, because, as she 
told Dr. Lavender long afterwards, she 
thought that she would be happy with 
one whom she really ¢ 
loved. Then the long 
death of the moral 
sense began, not as 
it is so often de- 
scribed in neuras- 
thenic fiction, with 
lively pain and re- 
morse, but easily, 
unconsciously, num- 
bly as death always 
comes. So that when 
this story begins she 
is a shallow, pretty 
woman thirty-three 
years of age, who 
has taken the 
“Stuffed Animal 
House” in Old Ches- 
ter for the sake of 
privacy.-Some of the 
best work Margaret 
Deland has ever 
done is in the de- 
velopment of Mrs. 
Richie’s character 
during this period. 
She goes to church 
occasionally, but keeps away from 
Old Chester folk, feeling subconscious 
that association with them would 
be a betrayal of their confidence. 
Yet she looked forward to the, 
visits of her lover without a qualm. 
She had to see Mrs. King often and 
hate her hard, incontestable respectabil- 
ity, before she began to long to be mar- 
ried and “like other women.” 

If she had lived in a crowded city the 
opportunity for self-comparison would 
have been less, because people in cities 
are so close together they must keep 
shut tight against each other’s psvcho- 


Harpers. 
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logically marauding instincts, but in Old 
Chester they live far enough apart to be 
open books, read aloud in the neighbor- 
hood. So Mrs. Richie could not escape 
translation. The old man, Benjamin 
Wright, who lived on the top of the hill, 
left his canaries and temper and poetry, 
came down, peeped into her eyes and 
was the first to discover that she was a 
“bird.” Then Sam’s Sam found it out 
and went to his death like a bright- 
winged moth into the flame. Next Willy 
King, who had _ been half-smitten with 
her loveliness, in the goodness of his 
heart, innocently wrung the confession 
from her, and went home to his Martha 
reconciled to many.of her complaining 
ways. It is impossible to say how much 
Dr. Lavender suspected when «he gave 
her the little boy David to keep. He is 
a heavenly-minded strategist, capable of 
luring a lonely Magdalen home . with 
the promise of a child to love and it is 
certain that he did. say to Willy King 
very shrewdly about.this time: *I am not 
trusting David to her, but I am trusting 
her to him.” 

And so the child’s -presence com- 
pelled her to choose over again between 
good and evil. He followed her about 
like a light in her darkness, pierced her 
with a thousand questions of God and 
of the world as new as his own head. 
He bound her with love, and took away 
her peace. She yearned over him and 
longed more and more to be “like other 
women.” At last she is willing to sac- 
rifice every other chance of happiness 
for this chance of a child’s love. But 
now comes the author’s master stroke 
as an artist. There is a scene in Dr. 
Lavender’s study. where the woman is 
driven back and back, past every sin, 
and made to tag it by the right name, 
and to confess herself unworthy of the 
dear task of caring for David. All this 
is done by her own awakened con- 
science. There is no loss of power. It 
is a great drama of the soul finished 
with becoming dignity. 

The reason why so many novelists 
leave God out of their stories is because 
they cannot achieve so much. It is not 
agnosticism, it is spiritual intuition, often 
most apparent in those books where 
there is the most talk about heaven. But 
readers of this story will see that in Old 
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Chester at least it is still .possible to 
touch the hem of His garment and be 
healed. 


& 


The Oxford English ca a Edited by 
ol. VII. Section 
London: Henry Froude. 


James A. H. Murray. V 
Ph to Piper. 
$1.25. 

Each new section of Dr..Murray’s stu- 
pendous undertaking has its own spe- 
cial interest. On account of the complete 
history of every word and its numerous 
quotations from each century that it has 
been in use, the Oxford is the most read- 
able of all dictionaries. This section is 
largely taken up with the Ph words, 
nearly all derived from Greek words in 
#, which by an ancient blunder became 
represented in English by Ph as well as 
F. It is amusing to see how completely 
this work cuts the ground from under 
those who are now opposing the rational- 
izing of English spelling on the ground 
that the present usage -preserves the 
original form, and to change it would de- 
stroy its historic continuity. But Dr. 
Murray shows that many of these words 
were originally spelt with an F. For 
example, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries pheasant, philosophy, physic, 
and physician were spelt “feasant,” “fil- 
osofie,” “‘fisike” and “‘fisicien.” What is 
still better, phthisic, which has been the 
coup de grace in spelling matches for 
years, was spelled “tysyk” in the fifteenth 
century. Most of the phantom family 
have gone over to F, as fantasy, fantas- 
tic, fancy, but a proposal to put phantom 
with them, where it belongs by all the 
laws of philology, analogy, etymology 
and common sense, strikes the minds of 
pious pedants with horror. 

a 
The Woman in the Alcove. By Anna Kath- 
erine Green. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.50 

As long as people in general love 
mystery and a plot that puzzles, so long 
will the novels of Anna Katherine Green 
be read avidly. The Woman in the 
Alcove is not equal to “The Leaven- 
worth Case,” but it is sufficiently inter- 
esting to keep the reader up after his 
usual bedtime. The murder of a beau- 
tiful woman occurs in the first chapter 
at a very unusual time and place, and 
the rest of the book is devoted to arous- 
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ing and unraveling suspicions as to the 
identity of the murderer. One does not 
look for character drawing or social 
analysis in such books, but it requires no 
small skill to write them as acceptably 
as does Mrs. Green, who pleases her 
large constituency well. 


& 
Literary Notes 


Grover CLEVELAND’s Fishing and Sporting 
Sketches, which have been a feature of our 
Vacation Number for several years, are to be 
issued in book form by the Outing Publish- 
ing Company next week. 

.... Lhe best*popular introduction to Fichte’s 
hilosophy of pure idealism is found in his 
‘ocabulary of Man, and the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, has done us a serv- 
ice in publishing a translation of it for 25 
cents. 

....After being in a state of suspended ani- 
mation for a period of fifty years, Putnam’s 
Monthly will be revived in October. The new 
Putnam will incorporate the Critic and will be 
an American literary magazine of the highest 
grade, 

....The daintily printed and bound edition 
of La Tulipe Noire, by Alexander Dumas, pub- 
lished by Putnams in their Classiques Fran- 
gaise series has an introduction by M. Emile 
Faguet. M. Paul Souday prefaces La Roche- 
foucauld’s Maximes in the same series. ($1.00 
each in flexible leather.) 

!...The admirers of “The Dodge Club” have 
had another of James De Mille’s novels resur- 
rected for their benefit, Cord and Creese, a 
story of adventure written in the days when 
authors were not chary of material and were 
not afraid of a little blood-letting. More 
things happen in connection with the Thuggee 
cord and the Malay creese than a modern au- 
thor would need for a dozen stories. (Harp- 
ers, $1.00.) 

....We have received just too late for inclu- 
sion in our Educational Number a new series of 
school physiologies, published by Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., New York. The series consists of 
three volumes, A Primer of Health (30 cents) 
for the primary and lower grammar grades, 
A Healthy Body (50 cents) for intermediate, 
and The Essentials of Health (84 cents) for 
higher grades. They are attractively written 
and reliable. A large amount of space is de- 
voted to alcohol and narcotics. 


_ +++sThe committee of European and Amer- 
ican writers who are trying to raise money for 
the purchase of the house on the Piazza di 
Spagna where Keats died, and for the care of the 
graves of Keats and Shelley in Rome, have se- 
cured subscriptions of about half of the $21,000 
necessary to carry out their project. As the 
option on the property will expire next Janu- 
ary, it is necessary to raise the balance of the 
money promptly. Subscriptions may be sent to 
the American secretary, R. U. Johnson, 33 
East Seventeenth street, New York. 
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...-John M. Robertson’s Short History 
of Free Thought, Ancient and Modern, 
appears in a second edition in considerably en- 
larged form. (New York: G..P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Two volumes.) Additions are made 
especially to the chapter on “Free Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century,” even Mr. Henry 
James, Col, Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and Maxim Gorky coming in for mention. 
The work is valuable for reference because of 
its fullness of bibliographical references, but it 
is marred by the author’s extreme bias against 
all forms of religious faith. ' 


ws 
Pebbles 


WOE ! 
Ou, Mister Ibsen, fairest bloom 
Of Norway’s garden (oof!), and pet 
Of soulful (bilious) folk, drop gloom 
And crack a smile, lest you forget. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


HER WATERLOO, 


SHE could play on the piano, 
Nothing left her in the lurch, 

Anything from “Maiden’s Prayer” 
Down to “Waitin’ at the Church.” 


Waltz or ragtime, march, sonata, 
She could rattle in a streak; 

She had Paderewski beaten 
With her marvelous technique. 


Yet there was this fly embedded 
In her ointment of renown: 

She could play an octave sideways 
But she couldn’t up and down. 


Thus her wondrous finger movement 
Useless proved, alas, alack, 
When she tried to don a shirtwaist 
That was buttoned up the back. 
—New York Sun. 


THE VOICE THAT WAS MUTE. 


WHEN Charles P. Norcross, now a well- 
known Washington correspondent, began his 
newspaper career he was sent to “cover” one 
of the courts. His business was to look at the 
docket and find the facts about any. case that 
seemed to him to warrant him in writing 
about. 

One afternoon he discovered an entry that 
said one William Burns had been arrested and 
fined ten dollars for stealing a martingale from 
James Jones, a neighbor. 

He recited these facts in an introductory par- 
agraph, and then went on: “This criminal was 
justly punished, for the pretty little martin- 
gale he stole was the joy and comfort of the 
wife of James Jones. She kept it in a cage in 
her parlor, and when, tired with the work of 
the day, the martingale began to pour forth 
those strains of melody for which our Pitts- 
burg martingales are famous, she found great 
pleasure. Such miscreants as this man Burns 
should not be allowed at large, especially when 
they descend so low as to steal harmless and 
—" martingales.”"—Saturday Evening: 

ost. 











Editorials 


Politics in New York 


New York contains one-tenth of the 
population of the United States and casts 
about one-eighth of the entire popular 
vote at a national election. On this ac- 
count, and for other reasons, the political 
condition of New York at the beginning 
of a campaign excites much interest be- 
yond the State's boundaries. New York 
is the home of the great life insurance 
companies, and the domicile,.so to speak, 
of the powerful financial interests. by 
which those companies were controlled. 
Here was made that memorable investi- 
gation which smirched so many promi- 
nent men, among them the State’s two 
Senators and the executive leader of its 
dominant party. Many things have taken 
place since New York last elected a Gov- 
ernor. Exposures and prosecutions else- 
where—as well as those at home—have 
disclosed the offenses of great corpora- 
tions and of millionaires whose homes 
are in the State’s chief city. It is not 
surprising that at the beginning of a 
campaign which is to end with the elec- 
tion of a full list of executive, legislative 
and judicial candidates, the political 
situation should be of an unusual and 
extraordinary character. 

Governor Higgins was elected by a 
plurality of 80,000, while President 
Roosevelt’s plurality on the same day 
was 175,000. With great difficulty and 
after much delay, the Governor was in- 
duced to move for an investigation of 
the life insurance companies. His solici- 
tude for the welfare of the Insurance 
Superintendent did not commend him to 
the public. Owing to his opposition, 
there was no investigation of the Bank- 
ing Department. For this reason he has 
many foes in Buffalo, where the circum- 
stances attending the failure of the Ger- 
man Bank seemed to demand inquiry. 
Politicians associated with him have, in 
that city, been indicted for their connec- 
tion with municipal frauds that excited 
much indignation. The Governor’s in- 
tegrity is not questioned by any one, so 
far as we know, but it is plain that as 
a candidate for re-election he would not 
have all the strength that could be de- 
sired. 
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It is to his credit, however, that 
he does not have the support of the 
smirched party bosses. who, apparently 
ignorant of the fact that they are polit- 
icaliy dead, are striving to take their old 
positions. One of these is Senator Platt; 
another is ex-Governor Odell. Both 
seem to think that their testimony before 
the insurance committee has been for- 
gotten. Unfortunately for his party, Mr. 
Odell has been permitted to retain the 
office of chairman of the Republican 
State Committee. Mr. Dépew remains 
in seclusion. Mr. Platt and Mr. Odell 
should also have withdrawn from public 
view. But they have come into the open, 
laid aside the ermity that for a time sep- 
arated them, and joined hands, apparently 
to oppose such reform influences as the 
President has approved in his own State. 
[f they have a candidate to succeed Gov- 
ernor Higgins he has not been named. 

On the other side of the political fence 
there is a very curious situation. The 
Democratic organization is a_ wreck. 


Nominally it is in the hands of those who 
represented Judge Parker in 1904, but 


there is abundant evidence that it 
amounts to nothing or is in a state of 
flux. Altho the condition of the Repub- 
lican patty offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the attack of a compact and 
well commanded Opposition, there has 
been no selection of a leader, no mar- 
shaling of forces. 

Of this situation Mr. Hearst has taken 
advantage. The organization of his 
party, the Independence League, has 
been pushed thruout the State. Inci- 
dentally, he has gathered in a consider- 
ble number of delegates for the Demo- 
cratic convention, which is to be held on 
September 25th. Altho his supporters 
were in a minority at the recent meeting 
of the State Committee, it was decided 
that the convention should be held in 
Buffalo, which is admitted to be one of 
his strongholds. Afterward, the League's 
committee made arrangements to nom- 
inate him for Governor at a convention 
to be held on September 11th. The most 
interesting question in New York politics 
now is this: Will the regular Democratic 
convention make Mr. Hearst its candi- 
date? If the Democrats should reject 
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him, the Republicans might nominate a 
weak candidate, and rely upon a divided 
Democracy. For it is understood that 
Mr. Hearst will seek the office as the 
nominee of his League if he fails to be 
nominated also by the Democratic party. 

Expert investigators who have gone 
thru the State agree in saying that there 
is a very noticeable desire on the part of 
Democrats and of independents—of 
whom there are always many in New 
York—to punish the smirched bosses who 
have been exposed, together with all pub- 
lic officers who have protected them or 
sought to do so; also, that many of these 
angry men, while preferring a candidate 
like District-Attorney Jerome or Mr. 
Adam, the reform Mayor of Buffalo, 
would accept Mr. Hearst, if it should ap- 
pear that with him they could accomplish 
their purpose. Mr. Hearst’s strength at 
present is found mainly among the work- 
ingmen. 

It is predicted that Mr. Hearst will be 
nominated by the Democrats if the Tam- 
many delegates vote for him. These 
delegates, it is expected, will follow Mr. 
Murphy, who succeeded Boss Croker in 
the control of the Tammany organiza- 
tion, and is not in sympathy with Mayor 
McClellan. There are some indications 


that Mr. Murphy will give Mr. Hearst 
his support. 

If Mr. Hearst should be nominated by 
the Democratic party he would be an 
opponent whom the Republicans could 


not afford to despise. Some Democrats 
would decline to vote for him; in certain 
contingencies he might have the votes of 
a considerable number of Republicans. 
Obviously, it should be the policy of the 
Republicans to drive into the background 
the Platts and Odells and other discred- 
ited leaders of their kind, and to nomi- 
nate a man who enjoys the confidence of 
the people as an advocate of those re- 
forms for which recent investigations 
have sharpened the public appetite. At 
the present time the desired qualifications 
can be seen most clearly in the character 
and achievements of Mr. Hughes, who 
conducted the insurance investigation as 
counsel for the Armstrong Committee. 
It will be very dangerous to nominate 
any one who does not represent distinctly 
a protest against that kind of govern- 
ment at Albany which made the insur- 
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ance offenses possible, and against the 
participation of Senators ahd other pub- 
lic officers in those offenses. Mr. 
Hughes would bring to the polls with 
Republican ballots in their hands thou- 
sands who would never vote for Gov- 
ernor Higgins. Mr. Hearst, to a good 
many, represents a protest even broader 
than that for which, up to the present 
time, Mr. Hughes stands before the pub- 
lic, but the latter would appeal more 
forcibly to a large class of independent 
voters. 

This campaign and this election in 
New York may indicate in some measure 
the course of politics in the following 
two years and even the result of the elec- 
tion in 1908. Issues that are local and 
at the same time national will be in- 
volved. By neither of the two great par- 
ties can the management of the cam- 
paign safely be intrusted to old hacks 
and bosses who only excite disgust. 


st 


Secretary Root’s Errand 


THERE are two main reasons for a 
certain suspicion of the United States 
by the South American republics. One 
is the mere fact of our pre-eminence 
and the other is our difference in lan- 
guage. There might be another reason 
in the case of the other North American 
republics, for this country. has been at 
war with weaker Mexico, and has taken 
possession of a very large part of its ter- 
ritory. We have also taken possession of 
the line of the proposed Isthmian Canal, 
and have taken Porto Rico and dickered 
for Santo Domingo and the Danish Is- 
lands. It is perfectly understood that we 
would not refuse an opportunity to in- 
corporate the whole of North America 
in one republic. And yet Mexico does 
not fear us any longer. Mexico knows 
perfectly well that we would not seek any 
excuse to weaken her further. It is our 
good will that drove out the invaders 
who set up a European throne. We are 
on the best of terms with our nearest 
Southern neighbor. 

But we are the strongest of the Amer- 
ican nations, and have used the eldest 
and biggest brother’s right and duty to 
protect the younger and weaker with our 
Monroe Doctrine. That arouses some 
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jealousy and some fear. People do not 
always like td be patronized. In coun- 
tries of many revolutions, where violence 
has ruled over constitutional law, there is 
suspicion of the purposes of one whose 
easy pre-eminent protection rankles in 
the breast of pride. 

But it is chiefly the difference of lan- 
guage that separates us, usually called 
difference of race. They are of “Latin,” 
“Spanish,” “Portuguese” races; but all 
that is nothing in fact. We have a plenty 
of English-speaking people whose 
physiognomy could not be distinguished 
from that of these “Latins,” who are 
good enough Americans. Nothing sep- 
arates people like language. Those who 
do not talk our language are “bar- 
barians,”* if they are not “dagoes.” The 
very word barbarian means first one who 
does not talk Greek. That separated 
him, made him less than human, de- 
prived him of rights, made him fit to be 
a slave. Very much so do people nowa- 
days feel toward those with whom they 
cannot converse any more than they can 
with wild beasts. 

It has been the business of Secretary 
Root’s visit to South America to over- 
come this prejudice, to dispel this sus- 
picion. His mission has apparently been 
a great success. He has assured his 
hearers that the United States has no 
selfish ambition, none of the predatory 
purpose of the rapacious eagle. We are 
peaceful ; we want peace and peace only. 
We wish to meddle in no other country’s 
business, except for its advantage and in 
accord with its desire. This is the utter- 
est commonplace, but it has seemed sur- 
prising and new, so that it has made Mr. 
Root’s visit memorable and most useful. 

What the world demands is peace. The 
great result of this visit and of the Pan- 
American Congress is to assure peace 
over half the world. Why should we 
mix up in the jealousies of the Old 
World? We have no vast standing 
armies that stand sullen and threatening, 
facing each other across _ invisible 
boundaries. With absolute unanimity 
this Pan-American Congress asks that all 
American nations shall agree to refer all 
their differences to arbitration, and urges 
the coming Hague Conference to ap- 
prove the same agreement. To be sure 
it is too much to be accomplished at 
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present. Certain strung nations of 
Europe want to retain the privilege to 
kill each other’s citizens. But let us of 
the New World take the new and better 
path of peace. _We trust that our Sen- 
ate may be willing to hear this invitation 
and the voice of the peoples of the two 
Americas. What a noble example that 
will be to the rest of the world! 
s 


The Persistence of Occultism 


One who turns the pages of the pop- 
ular magazines or dabbles in the popu- 
lar novels, can find abundant evidence 
that multitudes of people, _ intelligent 
enough to be interested in live questicns 
of the day, are still wholly unemanci- 
pated from belief in things occult and 
magical. Some of the best story writers 
seem themselves to be under this bond- 
age. It is indeed a question whether, in 
any age, the poetic and artistic tempera- 
ments ever wholly get free from it. 
Here, for example, comes Jack London, 
apostle of radical socialism, with a tale 
in which the ghost of a departed father, 
thru the planchette board, warns a young 


man who courts the spook’s daughter, 
that by unseen influence he will be re- 
moved to the realm of shades before he 


can marry the girl of his choice. And, 
behold, everything comes true, as the 
planchette spook predicts; and there the 
story ends, without a hint of satirical in- 
tent and apparently as a chapter of life, 
to be taken quite seriously. This con- 
cession of London’s to those that sit in 
intellectual darkness is by no means an 
exceptional instance. 

That very intelligent anthropologist 
and historian, Mr. John Payne, in his 
“History of the New World Called 
America,” defines barbarism as a stage 
of human culture wherein a people that 
has so far mastered the arts of industry 
that on the economic side of life it is at 
the threshold of civilization, nevertheless 
continues to cherish the ideas and the 
sentiments of savagery. This definition 
would describe equally well a stratum in 
the population of all the so called en- 
lightened nations. For these nations in- 
clude representatives of all the grades of 
culture, from the lowest savagery to the 
most refined rationality. It is a mistake 
to suppose that survivals of primitive 
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man are to be found only in the wilds of 
Australia and in darkest Africas We 
have him with us in the shadow of our 
universities, and even in the editorial 
sanctums of our newspapers. Indeed, we 
sometimes suspect that these latter places 
are now his favorite haunts. 

The men that make the great discov- 
eries and generalizations in science com- 
monly overestimate the eagerness of 
their fellows to become acquainted with 
the ripest knowledge. Copernicus, Gali- 
leo, Descartes and Laplace have been 
dead a long time, and it is safe to say 
that not I per cent. of mankind could 
make the briefest intelligible statement 
of the chief contributions that those men 
made to our knowledge of the universe. 
To a majority of men who own private 
libraries the name of Charles Darwin 
stands for nothing but the contentions 
that man’s ancestor was a monkey. A 
somewhat larger proportion of the “edu- 
cated classes” possibly are aware that, 
according to Max Nordau and Professor 
Lombroso, some human beings besides 
them that dine at Newport, are now 
evolving backward into monkeyism. As 
for the rest, they have no interest what- 
ever in the results of scientific research. 
If they have broken away from the ortho- 
dox religious faiths, in the cheerful be- 
lief that they are “advanced thinkers,” 
they eagerly embrace theosophy. Chris- 
tian Science, East Indian mysticism and 
“vibro-nebulizing” therapeutics. Let us 
not imagine that, because modern science 
has revealed the universe as an intel- 
ligible thing to those who have the men- 
tal energy to master scientific methods 
and results, science is therefore to be- 
come the creed of the multitude. The 
last infirmity of irreligious minds is not 
science but that same old occultism that 
er the groping spirit of the troglo- 

yte. 

Animism and magic are the mental 
equipment of the savage, in which he 
lives and moves and has his being; and 
to this day they are the mental equip- 
ment of probably a good deal more than 
half of so-called civilized men. Some of 
them glory in it, a few are ashamed of 
it, more do not know that their minds 
have really not advanced beyond the cul- 
ture of the North American Indian or 
the Fijian. They hang up a horseshoe; 
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they carry a horse-chestnut in their pock- 
et; they avoid thirteen; they take no 
journey on Friday. The really appalling 
educational problem of the time is how 
to reach these multitudes, and to awaken 
them to some small conception of the 
meaning .of scientific knowledge. It is 
plain that our schools, with all their ap- 
paratus for nature study and laboratory 
experiment, are not doing this work. On 
this point the testimony of the adver- 
tising spaces in the yellow newspapers, 
and in the elevated and subway trains, 
is much more eloquent and convincing 
than the stately annual reports of the 
Commissioners of Education. No peo- 
ple which was really educated would be 
“pay dirt” for such prospectors as some 
of our most familiar advertisers are, to 
“work.” 

Probably, however, we should not be 
pessimistic. The superstitious and the 
wonder-workers we shall always have 
with us, even when, in the good time 
coming, the poor are no more. But, hap- 
pily, scientific knowledge, tho it is still 
the possession of the few, is a more in- 
fluential factor in human life than it was 
once. And, while we shall not banish 
belief in. the occult, it is possible that the 
day will come when the open and shame- 
less confession and pursuit of it will have 
become “‘bad form.” 


Js 


More “ Comstockery ”’ 


Every little while there appears in the 
daily press, sometimes of New York, and 
sometimes flowing over the country, a 
wave of ridicule of Anthony Comstock. 
He is an officer of the United States 
Government, whose business it is to pre- 
vent the use of the mails to carry in- 
decent matter, tons of pictures unques- 
tionably intended to corrupt youth. He 
does his work with great energy and 
general intelligence and usually with the 
approval of the courts. The most of the 
objects which he tries to suppress and 
destroy are so unquestionably and filthily 
bad that no decent person can complain. 
Indeed he is one of those scavengers who 
are necessary in cleansing our morals, 
just as-other scavengers remove other of- 
fensive matter. Most of his work is 
never obtruded upon the public eye, just 
as nightsoil is carted away when people 
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are asleep. Equally not a little of the 
matter that comes before those other 
moral scavengers who preside over our 
courts, especially in divorce cases, is too 
disgusting to be printed. Mr. Comstock 
thus belongs to that needful class of pub- 
lic officials, including judges, prosecuting 
attorneys, jurymen, detectives, police- 
men and street sweepers, whom we re- 
quire to do much disagreeable work, all 
for the purification of society. It is all 
absolutely essential, and some of it is 
very unpleasant, but all honorable, and 
somebody must do it. It is a.law in some 
States, written or unwritten that no buz- 
zard shall be killed, because he does this 
disagreeable work. 

Now, all this good work that Mr. 
Comstock does one never hears him 
praised for, any more than you hear 
praise for the vultures that settle on a 
Parsee House of Silence. But there is a 
class of people who. would not dare to 
say that no restraint should be put on 
the circulation of indecency, but who 
never fail to slur this work, as if it were 
prurient prudery. And if this officer 
makes a mistake, or a doubtful arrest, 
they delight in the chance to attack and 
ridicule him, and George Bernard Shaw, 
as the angel of liberty, talks about “Com- 
stockery.” 

Just now there is a great cry against 
him because he has seized the June num- 
ber of The American Student of Art, 
published by the Art Students’ League. 
This League is an excellent school of 
art, taught by most reputable artists, and 
it has done much for American art. It 
does not neglect studies in the nude, and 
it is some of these undisguisedly frank 
studies of naked men and women 
which are the chief attraction of the 
numbers which have been seized by Mr. 
Comstock. We had received a copy, and 
were not pleased to have such studies 
selected for publication, for we should 
not like to see them publicly distributed. 
While it is doubtless necessary to make 
studies in the nude, a certain degree of 
fig-leaf decency is even here to be de- 
sired, and does not in the least interfere 
with study of the play of limbs and 
muscles. There was a time in Greece 
when in the gymnasium men were naked 
and were not ashamed, and when art 
followed ¢ustom: but we would arrest 
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such people nowadays ; and even children ~ 
are required to be clothed, as well as ™ 
older people when they walk from ie 
bathing booths to the beach, ‘ 

In this case Mr. Comstock was on the ~ 


-edge of his duty. He is attacked be- ~ 


cause these pictures are no worse than | 
those in medical books. True, ‘except © 
that they are more life-like. But those | 
are in books belonging to specialists, 
necessary for them, and not open to the | 
public. This defense may, in a measure, 
apply to these pictures. They are for 
and by artists, in their work; and the | 
magazine is intended mainly to attract © 
young men and young women who wish | 
to study art. To be sure they are dig- 
tributed freely, at a small price, to any- 
body who wants them,.and circulars are | 
sent out soliciting miscellaneous sub- 
scriptions, yet so much must be said” 
in their favor. The purpose is not® 
lubricity, as in most of Mr. Com? 
stock’s seizures; and this is a real de” 
fense, altho the pictures are not at all” 
such as would be decent to examine and 
discuss in a mixt company, nor would” 
they be exposed even in a picture gal” 
lery. They are mere immature studies, 7 
with no idealism, just realistic pictures.’ 
of nakedness and not works of art 
They might not offend a student of art, 
scarce any more than a naked corpse of- | 
fends a student of anatomy, taken from 
the brine in a medical school; but they 
would be evil if given to one who evil” 
thinks; and no ordinary decent person | 
would like to have them about. 
We presume Mr. Comstock will fail” 
in his attempt to prevent the distribution” 
of this number of the magazine. The 
popular voice of the press 1s against him, 
and the press influences judge and jury 
more than we wish. It condemned Drey- 
fus, just as public favor has many a time © 
acquitted those who ought to be con-— 
demned. The admirers of Whitman are | 
numerous, who are more appreciative of 
his grossness than of his “My Captain.” 
It is literary form to ridicule Puritanism}. 
and “society plays” and “society novell 
illustrate and exploit pornography ; ; 
art comes down to repulsive, pe 
nakedness, level to the walls of a bar- 
room. If in this act of his Mr. Comstock 
is judged to have played the prude, it 1s ~ 
an error that leans to virtue’s side. 
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In a Hammock 


: A country home should have abun- 
dant provision for hammocks. These not 
y “only for the use of the family, but for 
/waytarers and travelers. Near the street 
"swing up, in shady nooks, a few old-fash- 
Fioned hemp-woven hammocks, that will 
epvtiast several years of rain—only stor- 
ng them during the winters. It is in this 
' “sort of sociability and neighborliness that 
"we fall behind the Orientals. But the 
change is coming over us. It will soon 
| get about that a tired pedestrian will find 
these wayside couches, or may sit down 
in a stone arbor, or may eat his lunch in 
a rustic wayside caravansery. The trol- 
eys are bringing the people out of the 
“ities nowadays and scattering them all 
er the country. A new beneficence is 
"in order—to welcome these outcomers to 
"a fresh, free life. The new suburbanism 
Mshould have for its symbol not the hoe 
lone, but also the hammock. 
» We are overworked folk — unneces- 
icity —hecause we do not know how to 
take things naturally. Nature never en- 
ftirely stops working, yet she never gets 
Hired. She has her Sunday, more or less 


"of it, every day. Her Sabbath begins” 
When she is tired, and that is every night 


mand every noontide. If we would live 
/Maturally—that is, lie down with the kine 
"and close our eyes with the birds, we 
Should recreate ourselves as fast as we 
Wear out. A hearty meal also, taken at 
moon, demands at least a half-hour’s nap. 
Th fact, our whole method of doing busi- 
Mess, in city and in country, indoors and 
out of doors, should be readjusted. Hurry 
is a blunder; it is almost never needed, 
and it is surely hurtful. 
» Our friends in a hammock multiply 
Tapidly. A chipmunk has a nest in a 
Tockery near by our favorite resting 
place, and has learned our harmlessness ; 
While we always have crackers and pea- 
futs for his exploitation. He is a likely 
little fellow, living on weed seeds and 
the crumbs that are thrown about his 
rway. So far as we have discovered, 
never imitates the red squirrel, by de- 
Btroying birds’ eggs and young birds. A 
Matbird has her nest in the density of the 
®vergreen foliage overhead. The nest 
ee s to be without occupants, but it 
evidently still seems homelike to her. 
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She drops down occasionally to talk with 
us, preening her feathers almost within 
reach of our hands. She will eat an 
apple stuck on a spike or laid on the table 
near by the hammock. These birds love 
conversation,-and can express sentiment 
nearly as well as human beings. Our 
collie lies on the spruce needles, making 
short excursions about the lawn. Quite 
as interesting is a nest of white - faced 
hornets, the paper makers—a marvelous 
little folk. Professor Kellogg, in his new 
book on insects, says that if this were 
not, the age of human beings it would 
be the age of insects. They are our close 
rivals in architecture and in general occu- 
pancy and use of the world. It would 
be difficult to prove that they,would not 
use the world as wisely as it is now used. 

But the vegetable world about us is 
quite as varied and stimulating as the 
animal. These needle-bearing trees, that 
rise over our head forty or fifty feet into 
the sky, have spread a most luxurious 
carpet of discarded needles, and if the 
hammock should break loose it would 
drop us in perfect safety. At one corner 
of the living arbor clumps of mushrooms 
have pushed their way thru, just around 
the roots of a Norway spruce. We shall 
pull them for dinner, seething them fine- 
ly in the cream of those Jerseys, whom 
we see thru the vista of the parting limbs. 
The ‘shade is just right for these vege- 
table beefsteaks, and they certainly cost 
less than those from the butchers’ cart. 
They were probably sown here by the 
birds, or possibly blown in by the wind. 
There is no mushroom superior to those 
old-fashioned puff-balls, as we used to 
call them. Pepperidge bushes, currants, 
dogwoods, barberries, raspberries and 
bush honeysuckles, with high bush cran- 
berries, and miniature trees of mountain 
ash are crowded together, under the bor- 
ders and the outreaching limbs of our 
nook. It is a curious study, these gar- 
den and forests planted ahead of time. 
They are waiting for the axe of some 
blunderer to cut down the trees, under 
which they are sheltered, when they will 
rush up and elbow each other for sun- 
light and room. 

Sometimes we get out of our ham- 
mock, lie on the dry needles and count 
the varieties of plants within reach. They 
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go well up into the hundreds. Some of 
them we call weeds, but modern science 
is gradually discovering the value of ev- 
ery one of them. 

There is a fine literature, both old and 
new, that specifically belongs to the ham- 
mock. It fits in with thoughts of rest, 
recuperation and sunshine. A good deal 
of modern science is made up of delight- 
fully readable books. “Wasps, Social 
and Solitary,” by Mr. and Mrs. Peck- 
ham, is deliciously restful, a sort of half- 
way house between work and play. But 
we do not know another book quite so 
adjusted to hammock life as Professor 
Hodges’s “Nature Study and Life.” You 
can lie on your back and enjoy such 
books, at the same time getting an in- 
spiration for a richer activity. Another 
of our hammock books has been “Jorn 
Uhl”—one of the most perfect novels 
since “Lorna Doone,’ and we shall soon 
read it over again. Cicero’s “Amicitia” 
and “Senectute” should be in a handy 
translation for everybody’s everyday 
use; and along with it the “Thoughts 
of Marcus Antoninus.” We are not sure 


that Thoreau, notwithstanding his love 
of nature, is a good hammock friend. It 
is a curious fact that we have in Amer- 
ican literature few writers so strenuous 


and stimulating as Thoreau. Perhaps 
his “Maine Woods” might do. Among 
our writers of excirsions and describers 
of Nature we‘ place Frank Bolles de- 
cidedly at the head. He does not con- 
tent himself with a lingo of what he hap- 
pened to feel, but, with descriptions equal 
to John Muir, he gives us the real wine 
of what he has seen and heard. Where 
have we anything finer than “The Land 
of the Lingering Snow” or “Chocoruas 
Tenants”? 

Reading we readily drop off into sleep 
—the real sincere, recreative sleep of 
boyhood. This is a luxury that too many 
people lose before they reach mid age, 
and do not discover how to regain. The 
hammock will teach you how to sleep. If 
it is a good summer day there is no need 
of covering, Pure air was not intended 


to damage the human body. Let it fold . 


us in, while the slight breeze swings the 
hammock. All this is an incentive to 
health; trees, bees, birds, butterflies and 
books. Yet the hammock is not the 
whole of it. The recreation that it gives 
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is good for something, only that it is 
preparative for work. Grand is the 
sensation with which one shakes himself 
after one of these legitimate sleeps, and 
feels driven to go forth to hearty and 
honest achievements. Let the hammock 
become an American institution. 


& 


The Attack on Governor Ide 


It looks as if Archbishop Harty, of 
Manila, were aching for a fight with the 
Philippine Commission. That letter 
which he has written to Governor Ide 
is discourteous, if not truculent. He be- 
gins by excusing and accusing the mili- 
tary authorities who, at first, in their 
ignorance, had “acted precipitately” and 
seized valuable ecclesiastical property 
under the patronage of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, “knowing nothing and appar- 
ently caring as little about” the real own- 
ership, because “neither properly in- 
formed nor advised as to the rights of 
the United States and the real owners.” 
Thus he “exonerates” the military off- 
cers, but not the Commission when it 
brings suit to determine in the courts the 
true ownership of certain estates. ‘Do 
you wish,” says he, “to enrich the Gov- 
ernment at the expense of the Church?” 
He says he has been “exercising marked 
forbearance”; that he was silent when 
the “Aglipay party and the petty munic- 
ipal governments” “robbed us of church 
property”; when the Bureau of Educa- 
tion introduced school books “which 
taught the Filipinos that their ancestors 
were monkeys”; but when this property 
is brought to court he will endure it no 
more. He will defend his right in the 
court when summoned; but before going 
he will denounce the outrage in 225 pul- 
pits of the Islands as an attempt by the 
Government at confiscation. That pro- 
test, he says, will go thru the Islands, 
will go to the White House and to the 
American people. He has, he says, hith- 
erto supported the American Govern- 
ment, but now “I must bow my head in 
shame” before an act which “has no par- 
allel in the annals of the United States”; 
and. he concludes his threatening letter 
with these words: 


- “This step has not yet been taken. Time 
yet remains to recall the order. It is wisdom 
sometimes to change our minds.” 
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It is easy to imagine that Governor Ide 
was astonished to receive such an im- 
perious communication. He replied, ex- 
pressing his extreme surprise, calling at- 
tention to the plain threat, and reminded 
the Archbishop that the action taken in 
this case was of the formal character, 
necessary and long agreed upon, that the 
ownership of all disputed property 
should be settled in the courts, and that 
this was a case just like the others. He 
then gave the Archbishop the oppor- 
tunity to withdraw his letter, so that 
it might not go on the records, but 
Archbishop Harty refused, arid the 
correspondence is now published in the 
Philippine papers, and not at all to the 
credit of the Archbishop. It was an 
amazing piece of impertinent dictation. 
He ought not to have objected to the 
decision of the courts. We cannot be- 


lieve that he thinks he can take this high- 
handed attitude because Govérnor Ide is 
to be succeeded so soon by a Catholic, 
General Smith, for he has been on no 
very friendly terms with the latter; and 
the Church has generally got better 


treatment from Protestants than from its 
own communicants. The Archbishop 
has simply made a spectacle of himself 


to the people. 


Bubbles 


One of the chief comforts of this 
summer season is carbonic acid gas. 
This gas has an especial antipathy to 
heat. We take advantage of this idio- 
syncrasy and use it for refrigeration so 
intense as to freeze quicksilver. We put 
out flames by deluging them with soda- 
water, and alleviate cur own internal 
heat by deluging our stomachs with the 
same liquid. American men, women and 
children, especially the latter, drink gal- 
lons of it every summer, and other na- 
tions are catching the habit from us, very 
much to the detriment of the revenue 
they derive from the tax on alcoholic liq- 
uors. This expansion of carbonic acid 
gas threatens to burst the budgets of all 
Europe. It is the chief enemy of that 
very fiery article, alcohol. But, fearing 
defeat. King Alcohol has recently allied 
himself with his foe, and, in the high- 
rer whiskey has gained a new popu- 

rity. 
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Curiously enough, the rival beverages, 
beer and soda-water, have the same 
source—the brewery. The carbonic acid 
gas which used to be allowed to escape 
from the fermentation vats as a useless 
by-product is now caught and com- 
pressed to a liquid, and forms the chief 
supply of the soda fountain. The starch 
in grain is split by the yeast plant into 
two parts—alcohol and carbonic acid gas. 
The brewer has two hands and serves 
one product to the hard drinker and the 
other to the soft drinker. Thus the tee- 
totaler and the tippler support the same 
industry. Both animals are parasites of 
the Saccharomycetes cerevisiae. Let us 
hope that in time the carbonic acid 
will become the main product and alco- 
hol the by-product of the brewery to be 
thrown away; or, better, used to run 
automobiles. In the meantime the tem- 
perance orator will have to stop talking 
about the harmfulness of all “products 
of decomposition” or else eschew soda- 
water and likewise yeast bread. 

Soda-water does ‘not contain soda any 
more than lead pencils contain lead. It 
consists essentially of carbon dioxid dis- 
solved in water, where it forms in part 
carbonic acid, as is shown by the weakly 
sour taste of “plain soda.” With various 
salts and the flavoring substances it 
makes mineral waters and all other aér- 
ated beverages. The first soda-water was 
a natural product. It comes bubbling 
from the ground in many places—in 
Vichy and Karlsbad, in Saratoga and 
Manitou, which consequently became 
health resorts. In order to extend the 
use of the waters, it became customary 
to bottle them. The escaping spirit that 
troubled the .waters of the spring was 
caught and again imprisoned. But it 
was found cheaper to make any given 
mineral water artificially where it was 
used by dissolving in distilled water the 
salts which chemical analysis showed it 
contained ard “charging” it with car- 
bonic acid gas; that is, forcing the gas 
in by pressure. The greater the pressure 
the more gas would be dissolved in a 
given quantity of water. Under ordi- 
nary conditions a piyt of water will hold 
about a pint of the gas. Making the 
pressure four times as great, it will dis- 
solve four pints. If you will call this 
fact “Henry’s Law” you will have a 
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higher appreciation of the value of the 
information. The reason why soda- 
water is so nice is because you get more 
for your money than you think you are 
getting. You pay a nickel for a pint and 
you get five pints of fluid—only a cent a 
pint. It is consequently very filling and 
satisfying to the thirsty soul, who, like 
all human beings, wants so much more 
than he can hold. 

The imprisoned gas, when the pressure 
is removed by the pulling of a cork or 
the running from the fountain, tries to 
escape and it is very interesting to watch 
its struggles in your glass as it stands on 
the table. The gas that is dissolved in 
the water at the surface can go right off 
into the air, but that which is down 
deeper has a harder time. The little in- 
dividual bubbles clinging to the side and 
bottom are too weak individually to push 
their way thru the water to the top. Then 
the era of merger begins. Several little 
bubbles join together and form a syndi- 
cate. This draws to it all the little bub- 
bles near it and absorbs them. Some of 
the bubbles you will see trying to pre- 
serve a quasi-independence as they cling 
together, but the filmy partition finally 
breaks. The trust is formed and soars 
upward, growing as it goes. There are 
two reasons why it gets bigger as it rises 


thru the water; one is that the pressure ~ 


gets less, as with a balloon in the air, and 
the other is that the gas in the water thru 
_ which it passes can escape into it as 
easily as from the surface above. 

“Unto him that hath shall be given” 
is also a physical law. As the bubble 
gets bigger the pressure holding it in 
gets weaker, just as when you blow up a 
circus balloon or one of those inflating 
squawkers that the children have. You 
have to blow hard at first, but as the rub- 
ber film expands it becomes weaker and 
you have to look out or you will burst it 
with your breath. Now the bubble of 
gas in the water is held together by just 
such an elastic film. You used to call 
this force “capillary attraction,” but you 
must say surface tension nowadays or 
your children will laugh at you. 

As the bubble, gets bigger then the sur- 
face tension gets weaker, because it is 
less arched. It is a poor rule that will 
not work both ways. All scientific laws 
should be good rules. Conversely, then, 


let us say, that the smaller the bubble the 
greater the force necessary to expand it. 
That is all right for a ways, but if you 
work it back mathematically to its ex- 
treme limit you will reach the absurd 
conclusion that no bubble can have ever 
begin. Or to put it in another way, if 
the bubble is next to nothing in size it 
will be next to impossible to start it. The 
scientists, however, are not at all em- 
barrassed by such a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. If a law does not go their way 
they part company with ‘it without a 
pang. In this case they simply say the 
rule does not apply to very infinitesimal 
bubbles, which is obviously true. 

But you can see for yourself that, even 
if it is not impossible, it is very difficult for 
a bubble to get a start in life. The bub- 
bles begin on the sides and bottom of 
the glass where there is some little irreg- 
ularity in the surface to give them a 
chance. If there is a little scratch made 
by careless scouring of the glass you will 
find them lined up along that. A glass 
with a perfectly smooth, even surface 
will retain the gas much longer. Cham- 
pagne glasses have a deep, hollow stem 
from which the bubbles stream up for a 
long time, sq the liquor will keep “alive” 
longer. ; 

If you don’t want the big trust bub- 
bles to rise to the top and escape, say to 
Europe, with their accumulations, 
thicken the water with some sugar syrup 
from the other faucet of the fountain, 
and then the bubbles will accumulate on 
top in a rosy mass of foam and froth, 
very pretty, but not good for anything. 

But this philosophizing makes one 
thirsty. Our soda water is getting stale 
from standing. All the life is going into 
the foam. Blow it off and drink. 

& 
The mad panic which seizes a 
crowd of Latin passengers in 
an accident was illustrated in 
the horrible catastrophe that befell the 
immigrant steamer “Sirio” last Saturday 
afternoon in plain daylight and in a calm 
sea, thru the error of the captain in 
venturing too near the coast. The vessel 
sank, and over three hundred were killed, 
but fewer by being drowned than by the 
murderous terror of the Italian passen- 
gers. They trod on each other; they 
slashed each other with knives to reach 
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the boats; they threw people out of the 
boats to take their places ; and one of the 
passengers seized the life-belt from the 
Bishop of Sao Paulo, who was returning 
from the visit to the Pope to his Brazilian 
see, and the good bishop died giving his 
blessing to the wounded and drowning 
victims. In this case the passengers ut- 
telly overpowered the crew, who seem 
to have failed of their duty. Even in this 
country, in the case of a theater fire, we 
have had scenes nearly as bad, men rush- 
ing wildly over men and women crowded 
on the stairs. Yet on other occasions, 
with a class of passengers accustomed to 
self-control, there has been absolute quiet 
and discipline, such as we teach children 
in the fire-drill at school. In such an ac- 
cident the safest way is to keep one’s 
nerve, to care for others, and to remain 
as far away as possible from the con- 
gested crush of wildly struggling people. 
One can almost excuse the desire of the 
captain to drown, for it was not the 
“fatal and perfidious bark, built in the 
eclipse” that cost so many lives, but the 
captain’s reckless desire to make speed 
and cut corners. 


R There is a certain conveni- 
A Saving of z y : . 
Thought  °nce in having one’s think- 
ing done for him. It saves 
the exhaustion of nerve fiber. Two men, 
acting officially for a Commission, and 
under full authority, have just published, 
in Latin, a decision as to what men may 
think on certain questions purely lite- 
rary; that is, as to the authorship and 
composition of certain books. To be 
sure, those books are the so-called Books 
of Moses, but no religious question is 
involved, any more than in the author- 
ship of AZsop’s Fables. These two gen- 
tlemen, Fulcranus Vigouroux, P. S. S., 
and P. Laurentius Janssens, O. S. B., 
decide for us first, that the arguments 
against the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch are not conclusive. Next, 
they decide for us that Moses, as prin- 
cipal and inspired author, might have 
used and incorporated previously exist- 
ing material, or he might have used 
amanuenses who added and omitted 
nothing ; and even certain inspired addi- 
tions or glosses might have been added 
after his death, or old words translated ; 
also that it is allowable to investigate and 


correct the blunders of later copyists. 
For this last privilege all thanks. But 
we can assure these two learned gentle- 
men and the whole kindly commission 
behind them, that thought-saving is not 
to our liking ; that scholars will toss their 
doddering permission and restrictions 
alike into the Rhine, the Seine, the 
Thames and the Mississippi, and, we 
think, into the Tiber, and will go on 
studying evidence, and flout all their 
authority. 


] 


If there is not much loss 
in the sale, distribution by 
gift or destruction of thou- 
sands of the earlier models which lumber 
the Patent Office, yet it seems a pity that 
they could not be somewhere preserved 
under lock and key. But the delay in 
issuing new patents is a much more seri- 
ous matter, and is explained in an inter- 
view by Assistant Commissioner Edward 
B. Moore. It seems that out of 210 
examiners at the beginning of the year, 
51 have resigned because they can get 
better pay outside as soon as they have 
learned their duties. One big electric 
company employs in its law’ branch 15 
men, every one of whom it has taken 
from the examining force of the Patent 
Office. So rapidly do they go that the 
Civil Service Commission cannot keep 
the ranks filled with competent men. It 
is clear, as Mr. Moore says, that Con- 
gress ought to provide better remunera- 
tion for this specially skilled work, which 
is months behind hand, to the injury of 
inventors and manufacturers. 


s&s 


R ‘ There is a little sign that 
epublicans . 
of Alat the Republicans are wak- 
ing up in Alabama. They 
have called not a convention, but a pri- 
mary election for all State officers to be 
held in September, and a weekly paper, 
The Southern American, has been started 
in Alexander City to represent them. 
We are interested to see who are invited 
to take part in this primary, for we recall 
that Democratic primaries in Texas have 
been declared within their legitimate 
rights in excluding negroes and Mexi- 
cans. We read in the call that “all per- 
sons who are qualified electors,” without 
regard to past political affiliations, who 


Patent Office 
Delays 
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believe in the principles of the Repub- 
lican Party as administered and main- 
tained by President Roosevelt,”. are 
invited to take part. Yet when we ob- 
serve that the Chairman of the Repub- 
lican Committee is the. son of a Confed- 
erate soldier, one might suspect that the 
call was meant only for “lily whites,” 
until he reads further in this new paper 
that rich and poor, great and humble, 
have equal rights as citizens; and a long 
article by Joseph C. Manning is devoted 
to showing that giving the ballot to the 
negro only carried out the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
that “the bold assaults upon the suffrage 
rights of the blacks” has had a double 
result, for the result is that “the right of 
suffrage is being subterfuged away from 
thousands of whites, as well as from 
practically all the blacks.” A strong and 
honest Republican movement in the 
South ought to invite and expect the 
equal support of all men without respect 
to race. 


& 


There is a curious history 


Chedorlaomer attached to the attempt to 

find a record in the Baby- 
lonian inscriptions of the “Chedor- 
laomer, king of Elam; Tidal, king of 
Goiim; Amraphel, king of Shinar, and 
Arioch, king of Ellasar,” whose raid in 
Palestine in the time of Abraham is told 
in the fourteenth thapter of Genesis. 
For many years the name of Eriaku has 
been identified with that of Arioch, and 
it has been believed that Amraphel is the 
famous Hammurabi. But altho Kudur- 
mabug and Kudur-nakhunti, kings of 
Elam, were known, and altho it was 
known that the name Chedorlaomer was 
properly formed and in Elamite would 
be Kudur-Lagamar, Worshiper of the 
god Lagamar, it was not until eleven 
years ago that Dr. Pinches announced 
that he had discovered this king’s name 
on a late Persian tablet. But the read- 
ing was much doubted. A few years ago 
Pére Scheil, who first translated the 
code of Hammurabi, announced another 
discovery of the names of Chedorlaomer 
and Tidal, but this was also opposed and 
discredited, so that when Pére Scheil 
was nominated by the scholars as Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology in the University 
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of Paris he was turned down by the Min- 
ister of Education, really because he js 
a Catholic priest, but ostensibly because 
of his blunder about Hammurabi. Now 
Professor Sayce, in a late paper, opens 
the subject, and declares that recent dis- 
covery proves that Dr. Pinches was 
right in his reading of the name of this 
king of Elam. He says the text, which 
is of the period following the destruction 
of Babylon by Cyrus, and so quite late, 
is a poetic trilogy in which the first part 
ascribes the conquest of Babylon and the 
destruction of its temples to the unre- 
pented sins of the people and the anger 
of Bel-Merodach. In the second part a 
Messiah is promised, who had been pre- 
destined from the “days everlasting,” and 
who should “destroy the wicked ones.” 
It is the third which recalls the clestruc- 
tion which fell on Chedorlaomer and his 
atlies, and concludes that “the sinner 
shall be rooted out.” The poems, says 
Professor Sayce, are unique in Baby- 
lonian literature in mentioning “the 
Accuser,” who plays the part.of Satan 
in Job, and in using the plural “gods” as 
singular, as in Hebrew. It seemnis that 
Tidal, king of Goiim, or Nations, was 
king of the people called the Randa, and 
it was by his help that Chedorlaomer 
conquered Babylonia. This conquest 
took place when Hammurabi (Amra- 
phel) was still a boy, and it lasted for 
thirty years, when Hammurabi drove out 
the invaders. The mother of Eriaku 
(Arioch) was the sister of the Elamtte 
king. 


* 


Interdenominational In China the vari- 

ous denominational 

Colleges “ake a 

missions are uniting 
in founding Christian colleges in which 
all denominations will have part and 
right; and why not in this country? As 
it is the West that takes the lead in pro- 
gressive movements nowadays, it is not 
strange that Southern California, which 
is nearest to China, should be the first in 
this country to attempt to imitate the 
Chinese example. Pomona College is at 
Claremont, Cal., and Dr. George A. 
Gates is its president. He is known for 
his great success in developing Iowa 
College before the social escapade of 
Professor Herron and President Gatess 
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fight against the school publishers’ trust 
made a revolution there. The college 
has an endowment of nearly $300,000 
and good buildings, all secured by the 
Congregationalists, who are in its con- 
trol. It is now proposed that the Bap- 
tists and Disciples, who have no college 
in Southern California, shall unite with 
the Congregationalists in the support 
and control of Pomona College, with any 
other denominations that will join, thus 
making it an interdenominational, or, 
better still, an undenominational col- 
lege, which will be strong enough to 
command the situation in all the Cali- 
fornian Southland. It is a noble plan, and 
has so great favor with the three bodies 
that it is likely to be accomplished. It 
offers a suggestion to other States in 
which there are too many rival denomi- 
national institutions. They may well 
consider the matter before they are too 
firmly settled in a permanent weakness. 
President Gates and his associates may 
have got hold of a great idea. It is well 
for a State to have a strong Christian 
college by the side of its State Uni- 
versity, that each may be a spur to the 


other. 


Gradually, by the example of those 
near them, all our States are coming to 
enact laws to limit child labor in fac- 
tories. Such a bill has just been passed 
in Georgia, which provides that under no 
circumstances shall any child under ten 
years of age work in factories—certainly 


alow enough limit. If under twelve he 
may so work if an orphan or with one or 
more parents dependent on his labor. 
No child under fourteen shall work at 
night between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m.; and 
no child under fourteen unless able to 
tead simple sentences and write his name, 
and shall have been in school three 
months of the year. There is nothing 
very drastic about these provisions, but 
they are a good beginning. 
& 


The Army and Navy Journal tells us 
that we need not ask if a Dreyfus case 
8 possible in the United States; for we 
had two cases in our Civil \War—one of 
Gen. Fitz-John Porter, and the other of 
Gen. Charles P. Stone. Of the latter 
ficer, who was imprisoned by order of 


Mr. Stanton, and afterward released 
without explanation, Mr. Blaine says 
that a popular mania demanded a victim 
to atone for a catastrophe. General 
Porter was found guilty by a court mar- 
tial, and after deep disgrace, was vindi- 
cated by a second court and restored to 
his position in the army. Of course, 
these cases were not so tragic as that of 
Dreyfus, but they were of the same 
order. 
& 


Six negroes, one a woman, charged 
with murder, taken by a mob from the 
jail ‘at Salisbury, N. C., tortured with 
knives, hanged and riddled with bullets, 
the officials “overpowered”; the militia 
called out and did nothing, the sheriff 
“pleaded” with the mob, but did not 
shoot—they were given only blank car- 
tridges. It is pitiful, it is disgraceful, 
it is cowardly. The other day, when a 
mob threatened to take a prisoner in 
another Southern State, the sheriff lifted 
his gun and declared that he would shoot 
the first man who attacked the jail, and 
the mob melted away. Here the mayor, 
the sheriff and the militia could not pro- 
tect the prison. 


We all know people who are cross be- 
cause they are ill; and it is not incred- 
ible that a lesion in the throat or the 
nose Or the eye may give occasion to a 
strabismus in the character. Accord- 
ingly it is not beyond hope that, as in the 
Philadelphia experiments, some unruly 
boys brought before the children’s court 
may really be morally benefited by sur- 
gical care. At any rate, it is a kind of 
government interference that ought to be 
extended. No child should be allowed 
to grow up to be an imperfect man if 
science can help it. 


We need not think that ,the action of 
the Leland Stanford (we may drop the 
“Jr.”) University in withdrawing -the 
authority of President Jordan to remove 
a teacher was meant as any affront to 
him; doubtless it had his approval. It 
seems to mean simply that the personal 
rule of Mrs. Stanford is over with her 
death; that the orderly course of control 
has begun, and that there will be no more 
Ross troubles. 





Insurance 


Untermeyer vs. Peabody 


Unpber date of July 25th, Mr. Samuel 
Untermeyer, of counsel of the Interna- 
tional Policyholders’ Committee, ad- 
dressed a note to the Board of Trustees 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
in which it was alleged that unsuccessful 
attempts on the part of the writer to se- 
cure the codperation of the Mutual look- 
ing towards getting into communication 
with the Mutual’s policy-holders, which 
began on March 2oth of this year have 
continued until the present time. It was 
claimed that lists of policy-holders pre- 
pared under provision of law were de- 
fective and that the streets and street ad- 
dresses in certain cited instances as filed 
were lacking; that secret stenciled lists 
were in the company’s hands from which 
campaign literature was being mailed; 
that the mailing of letters and circulars 
as well as the stenciling of the mailing 
lists was done at the expense of the 
nolicy-holders and that while the sol- 
vency of the company was not now and 
had not previously been questioned, vet 
persistent attempts were being made to 
circumvent the law and prevent the ex- 
pression of the will of the policy-holders 
at the coming election. To this Unter- 
meyer letter a scarifying reply was sent 
by Charles A. Peabody, President of the 
Mutual, who wrote in part as follows: 

New York, July 27th, 1906. 
Samuel Untermeyer, Esqg., New York City: 

Dear Str—The lists of policy-holders of this 
company that have been filed at Albany con- 
tain all the information with respect to the 
addresses of the policy-holders that was in the 
possession of the company, and that was fur- 
nished the home: office by the agents, who 
made affidavit as to its correctness. Those lists 
are identical with those filed under the stat- 
ute in the home office, and are not substan- 
pally defective, and you have been misin- 
ormed by the statement that a large or any 
appreciable proportion of the policy-holders 
will be disfranchised. 

I have not denied that the policy-holders’ 
lists, as filed, are being stenciled. I have de- 
nied, -and it is not true, that a new and differ- 
ent list of policy-holders is being prepared. 
Stencils are now being made from the list of 
policy-holders as filed at Albany, with neces- 
sary corrections, as changes of address since 
the filing of the lists have been brought to our 
attention, but no other or different work is 
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ae done with respect to the policy-holders 
ists. 

No campaign literature has been or will be 
sent out from these lists at the company’s ex. 
pense. 

As the executive officer of the company, | 
have given and will continue to give them 
from time to time all the necessary inform: 
tion, and will lay before them the true state 
of the company. 

I see no reason why you should be disturbed 
by the circumstance that the policy-holders re- 
ceive correct and accurate information from 
the home office with respect to the administra. 
tion of their affairs. 

You have voluntarily created a body which 
you have styled a “policy-holders’ committee,” 
of which less than one-third are members of 
this company. These gentlemen, for reasons 
which I presume are entirely satisfactory to 
themselves, permit you to use them for the 
purpose of giving weight to your reckless and 
untruthful statements about the officers and 
trustees of this company. Your efforts are in- 
jurious to the best interests of the policy- 
holders, and are not assisting them to forma 
correct judgment .as to the manner in which 
the company has recently been conducted. 
While your right as a policy-holder, and the 
right of every policy-holder, to information as 
to the company’s affairs is fully recognized, 
I protest against the ‘position of the members 
of your: committee, who, without committing 
themselves personally, over their signatures, 
to your untruthful statements, permit their re- 
spectable and undoubted standing to be used 
to further your attacks upon the prosperity of 
the company, of which you are a member. 

Your letter of July 25th is full of statements 
that are not true, and of insinuations and in- 
nuendos that are not sustained by existing 
facts. 

Your complaints, which you say you have 


‘made to the Superintendent of Insurance, of 


the printing and distributing at the policy 
holders’ expense, of literature paid for at ad- 
vertising rates under the guise of news mat- 
ter, raises an issue that ‘absolutely does not 
exist. -No such literature has been published 
under the guise of news matter. No adver- 
tisements extolling the management, and i- 
tended to influence policy-holders to vote for 
the nominees of the administration at the 
forthcoming election (which you untruthfully 
state has been paid for out of the policy-holé- 
ers’ money) have been published. The a¢- 
vertising that has been done by the presen! 
management has been of the usual character, 
giving statistics of the company’s business 
both to inform the present policy-holders and 
attract new ones, and at an expense much les 
than similar advertising has cost in former 
years. Such advertising is not only desirable 
but absolutely necessary to the conduct of the 
business, and made more essential by your com 
stant misrepresentations. If it has the indiret 
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result of informing the public that the present 
management has achieved satisfactory results, 
you, as a policy-holder of the company, should 
rejoice at this and should sustain the officers 
and trustees of the company, in place of in- 
juring yourself and your fellow policy-holders 
by persistent misrepresentation of the exist- 
ing facts, 

On the administration ticket twenty-one out 
of thirty-six names are those of men who were 
not on the board of trustees under the past 
and displaced management. Such change, in 
itself, isa radical one, and ordinary and con- 
servative business principles require the pres- 
ervation on the ticket of enough of the old 
men to give the company the benefit of their 
experience-and knowledge of the business. 
Such a course is absolutely essential to the 
prosperity of the company. 

The insinuation that “an attempt is being 
made to circumvent the law and prevent the 
expression of the will of -the policy-holders at 
the coming election” is absolutely untrue as 
regards this company, its officers and trustees. 
You alone are endeavoring to “prevent the 
expression of the will of the policy-holders at 
the coming election.” This you are endeavor- 
ing to bring about by deceiving them thru 
continued misstatements to the effect that the 
officers and trustees of this company are using 
the money of the company to circulate cam- 
paign literature, and that there has not been 
a complete change of. management of this 


company since January I. 


In your statements about this company you 
ignore and conceal the fact that every one of 
the present principal officers of the company 
has come into office since that day, and that 
twenty-one out of the thirty-six names on the 
administration ticket are those.of new men. 

In many of your misleading statements you 
seem to be unsupported by your committee, 
and I consider that were its members cor- 
rectly informed of the facts, as honest men 
they would repudiate you and censure your 
conduct. The absurd requests that you make 
of the board, founded upon misstatements 
and unfounded assertions, require no detailed 
treatment. Your cool assurance that you are 
qualified to speak for the policy-holders of 
this company to a greater extent than its 
legal representatives, and your untruthful 
statement that it is the policy-holders’ “de- 
clared purpose of securing a radical change in 
the management,” are thoroly characteristic 
ad, I am confident, will finally deceive no- 

y. 

_ You are seeking to manufacture public opin- 
ion against the present management of this 
company by raising false issues and by ac- 
cusing the officers and trustees of the com- 
pany untruthfully of acts which have not been 
committed. _I am confident that you will ‘fail 
in this design. 

_Eventually, if the time has not already ar- 
rived, I am sure that the public and the policy- 
holders will give to the officers and trustees 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company that 
confidence and support to which they feel they 
are entitled. Very truly yours, 


. Cuartes A, Peasopy, President, 


Mr. Untermeyer in reply reiterates his 
charges against the present management, 
and declares that under no circumstances 
will he accept office in the Mutual Com- 
pany. He also sets forth that he will ac- 
cept no reward, direct or indirect, for his 
services. A decision. in the fight to com- 
pel the removal of the names of four 
members of the International Policy- 
holders’ Committee from the “adminis- 
tration ticket” has = been reached. 


Tue Continental Insurance Company 
of .New York has issued under date of 


.July 30th, a copy of its statement of 


losses incurred in the city of San Fran- 
cisco, made in compliance with the de- 
mand of Hon. Henry R. Prewitt, Insur- 
ance Commissioner for the State of 
Kentucky. It appears from this docu- 
ment that the company’s gross liability 
was $2,741,886.94, and its liability less 
reinsurance was $1,977,230.42. The sal- 
vage is estimated at $215,532.23. The 
claims adjusted and paid are set forth in 
the statement as being in total, $994,- 
409.95. The company’s remaining lia- 
bility is estimated at $767,288.24. Lia- 
bility has not been denied upon any 
claim up to this date, and no amounts 
have been paid into the company for the 
purpose of increasing its capital or sur- 
plus. 

THE North German Fire Insurance 
Company of Hamburg, one of the “earth- 
quake companies,” has decided to with- 
draw from the Coast. Claims against the 
North German amount in the aggregate 
to about $3,000,000. These have not yet 
been adjusted, altho fully 60 per cent. of 
them are covered by reinsurance. Un- 
der agreements made with the. reinsur- 
ing companies the policies of the North 
German will be construed according to 
the strict letter of their contract’. All 
the policies involved contain a clause re- 
lating to earthquake damage. 


THe American Tobacco Company 
has ‘issued a formal notice to all of its 
many employees thruout the, United 
States that a death benefit will be paid to 
the beneficiary of any person in its serv- 
ice whose weekly wage is not more than 
$50. The maximum benefit derivable 
under the American. Tobacco Company’s 
plan is $500. About 150,000 persons are 
interested in the scheme. 
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Continuing Prosperity 

Proor of the great material prosperity 
of the country is to be seen in all the 
current reports and statistics of trade 
and industry. Grain crops are surpassing 
even the large yields indicated by the 
Government’s figures at the beginnirig 
of July. The safety of spring wheat is 
assured, and the harvest in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas is the largest ever 
known there. Across the boundary, cars 
enough to carry the great crop in Can- 
ada’s new wheat fields cannot be ob- 
tained. In our own Northwest, the rec- 
ord for the smaller crops of cereals, as 
well as for wheat, will be broken. More 
than 600,000,000 bushels of all kinds of 
‘grain will be harvested in the three 
States named above. The latest cotton 


report *points to a crop exceeding last 
year’s by 10 to 15 per cent. At the con- 
vention of the International Apple Grow- 
ers’ Association, on the 3d, Mr. Wil- 
liamson, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, declared* that the coming crop of 


apples in this country and Canada prom- 
ised to be twice as large as last year’s 
and of exceptionally good quality. 

We recently spoke of the remarkable 
increase of railway earnings. . The 
Financial Chronicle has since published 
its returns for the first six months of the 
calendar year. These (for 182,611 out 
of a total of about 210,000 miles) show 
an increase of 14} per cent. in gross 
earnings over those of the corresponding 
months in 1905, or about $130,000,000. 
Increase in net earnings has not yet been 
computed, but the returns for a part of 
the period indicate a very large advance. 
Connecticut’s Railroad Commission says 
that the year ending with June. was “one 
of unexampled prosperity” for the rail- 
ways of that State. These enlarged prof- 
its have been accompanied by a reduction 
of passenger rates, and a considerable 
reduction is soon to be made.on the East- 
ern lines of the Pennsylvania system. 

In the first half of 1906 the output of 
pig iron rose to 12,602,901 tons, against 
11,829,205 in the last half of 1905. Last 
year’s total was a little less than 23,000,- 
000; this year’s, in all probability, will 
exceed 25,000,000. In half a year. now 
we make more than was produced here 
in any whole year prior to 1899. Net 


earnings of the Steel Corporation for the 
quarter ending with June exceeded $40,- 
000,000, against $36,500,000 in the pre- 
ceding quarter, 2nd only $30,000,000 in 
the June quarter of last year. Unfilled 
orders on hand, June 3oth, were for 
6,809,589 tons. Last year at the corre- 
sponding date they were for less than 
5,000,000. Because of this prosperity, 
and of the great crops which promise 
that it will be continued, this great com- 
pany announced last week that it had re- 
sumed the payment of dividends on its 
$508,000,000 of common stock, assigning 
4 of I per cent. to each of the last two 
quarters. For some time after the begin- 
ning of its existence the Corporation 
paid 4 per cent. on this stock, but until 
this year nothing has been paid since 
the end of 1903. Steel, said Mr. Car- 
negie, is either a prince or a pauper. In 
these days it is a prince. 


Cd 

....In 1905 about 84,000,000 ties were 
placed on the railways of the United. 
States. Nearly half of these were of 
oak. 

....T he. Mohawk Valley Company, 
the corporation -which operates the 
trolley lines of the Vanderbilt system in ~ 
the State of New York, has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000. 

....It is now expected that the sub- 
stitution of electric force for steam on 
the New York Central’s lines for thirty- 
five miles beginning at the station in this 
city will be accomplished by Octo- 
ber 15th. 

....Our imports of diamonds in the 
fiscal year 1906 were $34,862,551, against 
$27,419,000 in 1905, and $18,804,000 in 
1904. Uncut stones brought in to be 
cut here were valued at $10,579,000. For 
other precious stones (in 1906) there 
should be added $5,384,459, making a 
total ef $40,247,010. 


.... Dividends announced : 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co., (Preferred; quar- 
terly), 144%, payable August 15th. , 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. (Common; sein 
annual), 3%, one-half payable September 2oth, 
one-half payable December 2oth. 

Pratt & itney Co. (preferred ; quarterly), 
144%, payable August 15th. 

International Salt Co., (quarterly), 1%, pay- 
able September 1st, a 
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Why N ot Get The Best? 


THE CELEBRATED 


FR. BECK & CO. 
WALL PAPERS 


are the best and have stood the test 
for 46 years. Ask your decorator 
to show our samples. They cost no 
more. 





SOLE MAKERS OF 


Lincrusta- Walton 


that permanent wall covering ; many 
new designs and colors. . 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, - - NEW YORK 








FAIRBANKS ‘s.tesse ENGINES 


Marine, Stationary and Portable 
Service 
SIX TYPES AND THIRTY SIZES 
1 to 100 Horse Powers 
Write for free Catalog, stating what your power 
requirements are. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


New York a 
Bangor Buffalo New Orleans ittsburg 
Baltimore Boston Hartford vince OO 











London, England Glasgow, 
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« 
im Hartshorn 
Shade 
- Rollers 

are 
perfect. . 


tacked. on. 


Improved 
Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers 
‘require no tacks’’ 
Have been leaders for 


moré than fifty-five years. 
Each Roller will act right 


Wood Rollers 
Tin Rollers 
Look for the name “ Stewart 


Hartshorn,” never omitted from 
the label on the original. 











OF NEW YORK 


AS an established record for progressive. 
ness, liberality and clearness of ils 
policy contracts. It was the first company 
to introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 
INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 
Provision is also made for both 
Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample: policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office 
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ELECTION 


THE IMPORTERS’ @ TRADERS’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 

New York, August 3d, 1906. 

At a regular meeting of the board of directors of this 

bank, held to-day, Mr. James R. Plum was unanimously 

elected Vice-President of the bank to fill the vacancy 

caused by the death of Mr. Russell Sage. 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 








DIVIDENDS 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of one per cent., payable Sep- 
tember ist, 1906, on the Capital Stock of this Company 
was declared on November 2d, 1905, to Stockholders of 
record August 15th, 1906. Transfer books will close at 
three o'clock P. M., August 15th, and reopen Septem- 
ber 3d. 





MORTIMER B. FULLER, Treasurer. 


MILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
ew York, August ist, 1906. 
The Board of Directors “? the NILES-BEMENT-POND 
OOMPANY has this day declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the 
oh STOCK of the Company, payable August 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. ‘August 8th, 
and will reopen at 4 A. M. August f6th. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


MILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
New York, August ist, 1906. 
The Board of Directors of the NILES-BEMENT-POND 
COMPANY has this day declared a semi-annual Dividend 
of THREE PER CENT. upon the COMMON STOCK of 
the Company, payable one-half September 20th, 1906, and 
one-half December 20th, 1906. 
For the Dividend payable September 20th, the transfer 
books will close at 3 P. M., September 12th, and will re- 
., September 2ist. For the Dividend pay- 
20th, the transfer books will close at 3 
December 12th, and will reopen at 10 A. M., De- 


oa 21st. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


PRATT @ WHITNEY COMPANY. 
New York, August ist, 1906. 
The Board of Directors of PRATT & WHITNEY COM- 
PANY has this day declared the re: ss quarterly dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER cEN upon the PRE- 
a STOCK of the Company, pena August 15th, 











The transfer books ays close at 3 P. M., ro 8th, 1906, 


and will reopen at 10 M.; Pag 16th, 
Cc <RLES 


‘CORNELIS Treasurer. 
VNITED BANK NOTE CORPORATION 





fhe “nainone on August 1, The transfer books of 
ommon Stock will be closed at 12 o’clock noon 
w Wednesda Pay 1, 1906, = Sr be reopened at 
New York, e galy 8 18, 1906 ae 


BE. ©. CONVERSE, Jr., Secretary. 





AN OLD TIMER, 


Has Had Experiences 


A woman who has used Postum Food Coffee since it 
came upon the market eight years ago knows from ex- 
perience the necessity of using Postum in place of cof- 
fee if one values health and a steady brain. 

She says: “At the time Postum was first put on the 
market I was suffering from nervous dyspepsia and my 
physician had repeatedly told me not to use tea or coffee. 
Finally I decided to take his advice and try Postum, and 
got a sample and had it carefully prepared, finding it 
delicious to the taste. So I continued its use and very. 
soon its beneficial effects convinced me of its value for I 
got well of my nervousness and dyspepsia. 

“‘My husband had been drinking coffee all his life until 
it had affected his nerves terribly. I persuaded him to 
shift to Postum and it was easy to get him to make the 
change for the Postum is so delicious. It certainly worked 
wonders for him. 

“We soon learned that Postum does not exhilarate or 
depress and does not stimulate, but steadily and hon- 
estly strengthens the nerves and the stomach. To make 
a long story short our entire family have now used 
Postum for eight years with completely satisfying re- 
sults as shown in our fine condition of health and we 
have noted a rather unexpected improvement in brain 
and nerve power?” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Increased brain and nerve power always follow the use 
of Postum in place of coffee, sometimes in a very markéd 
manner. 

Look in pkgs. for “The Road to Wellville.” 


_—_—.:._—n——— — — — eeeeeeeeO0WQQeee 
AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Consecutive coe A Preferred Dividend No. 45. 

The regular quarterly dividend (Ne. 45) of one and three- 
quarters per cent. on the preferred capital stock of the 
American Graphophone Company will = paid August 15, 

1906, to stockholders of record August 1. 

By order of the Directors. 

EDWARD D. EASTON, President 


FINANCIAL 
Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 
OFFER EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
BOXES OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and coevennce 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BAN 


AFTER 30 YEARS 


Send for our New Me e issued after 30 years. 

Our —_ system has developed out of this vast ex- 

rience. rst mortgages upon homes in Eastern 

ansas will ah ou six per cent. and there is no better 
security on pee? Responsible agents wanted. 

Write today for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, - 














Lawrence, Kansas 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 





HOW TO 
PROFITABLY INVEST 


IN 
REAL ESTATE 


HARVEY FISK & SON 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
Bankers and Dealers in 


GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


AND OTHER 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by JAMES H. CHAPMAN 
421 Chestnut Street 


HARTFORD, CT. 
Represented by H. L WILKINSON 
Conn. Mutual Life Bullding 


CHICAGO 
Represented by D. K. DRAKE 
Continental National Bank Building 


OUR LIST OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES SENT 
ON APPLICATION 

















An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of these 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 


is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, é 
desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economies, are introduced in Busines 
Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are abso 
lutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
43 Cedar Street 
BOSTON, Easton Building 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Life Butiding. Arcade Butiding. 


An interesting booklet. Mailed free upon request- 
Invaluable to investors and real estate owners- 
STOKES & KNOWLES, Realty investments 
176 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 








G7 CUARANTEED 


Preferred 
“ Bond Shares ’’ $100 each. 


3 h i ° 
Pa\velte for Boskict FB. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 
Business FPstablished 10 years. 


Large profits paid Stockholders. 
Surplus grows steadily. 


SECURITY 400% 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—Oor— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000.000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 








INSURANCE 


1860 THE 
United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





JAMES R. PLUM 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY....Prest. Title meme" = 


WM. H. PORTER Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether ed in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Compa for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure ‘for reo - in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








All forms of Life and Endowment Policies tesned. 

CASH distributions paid A. ag * all policies. 

Every policy has endo thereon the cash surrender 
up insurance values. to which the insured is en- 
the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 
Beaj.F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


DF. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’ y 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF. President 
346 Broadway, New York 








A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
lor Permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
men. It especially provides for practical 





State Mutual | 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 


January bape 1906 
$27, 303,304.60 


ASSET at Weer 
PrABILITIEs, ; eee - +e — _94,6850,528.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), ; $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated hi 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non Fonreiteee es > 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent. 





(rine) 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New Bork 
CAPITAL 


$1500,000 


NET SURPLUS 


6.442674 





Wants, 


14052520 





THE INDEPENDENT 





ics. 


39th Annual Statement 
JANUARY 1, 1906 


$ 500,000.00 


The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam | 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the.only company which makes a specialty of, 
and does exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. — 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent. and ener. 
gies are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and 
installation of boilers and to their periodical inspectiunm by expert mechan. 


The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire .assets and re 
sources are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the pay. 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers, and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. ; 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United" States. 





-  1,261,459.69 
-  1,926,686.81 
3,688, 146.50 





F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 
L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 
- YY 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 














‘Nallonal Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


Established in 1850 Operating in 44 States 
Joszrn A. De Born, President. 
James T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
James B. Estzx, 2d Vice-Prest. 
Osman D. CLark, Secretary. 
H. M. OuriEn, Treasurer. 
A. B. Brspzz, Med, Director. 
OC. BE. Moutt x, Actuary. 
F. A. HowLanp, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1906, and gained during 
the past decade : 


$34,519,093.04 Gain, 184% 
3,821,752.51 Gain, .65% 
145,480,904.00 Gain, 109% 


Assets - - 
Surplus - 
Insurance - 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term, 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 














A Hedge is No 
Ornament to a Truth 


through, and 


deserve 


Points you can’t see 
features with 
credence. Life insurance is a fact as- 
serted in life, proven at death. Ours 
is worth asking about. 


The Washington Lite Insurance Co, 


side-gates, no 





Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre 
miums terminated during the year, thereby redu- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 








225 Fourth Avenue 
CORNER to STREET 
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